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Setting Turnout 


35th President Wins Offi 
With Democratic Co 


By Willard Shelton 


A record-breaking turnout of 67 million voters has elected Sen. Jo 


eight years of Republican leadership under Dwight D. Eisenhower. LARAMIE 


In an exceedingly close and hard-fought contest, the voters also elected a Democratic Con- 
gress, cutting only slightly into the heavy margins piled up in the party’s Senate and House 
victories of 1958. 

The effect is to give the same political party responsibility for both the executive and legis- 
lative departments for the first time in six years and to give Kennedy the chance to seek 
support for a new legislative program stamped with his own marks of leadership. 

The Democratic ticket of Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson gained its victory by 
winning huge pluralities in the cities of the big industrial states and in the Mid-Atlantic 
area, by holding a substantial part of the South and three of the New England states, and 
by picking up scattered successes in the Plains States and Mountain States. 

The transition from the Eisenhower to the Kennedy Administration on Jan. 20, 1961, was 
begun when Pres. Eisenhower offered full cooperation during the interim. Kennedy moved 
quickly to name staff representatives to work in liaison with key government agencies, 
including the State and Defense Departments and the Bureau of the Budget. He was also 
to get intelligence summaries available to the White House. 

In a statement acknowledging congratulations from Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon and from 
Eisenhower, Kennedy repeated his campaign theme that “a supreme effort will be needed” 
for the country to move safely ahead in the 1960s. He pledged “every degree of mind and 
spirit” to the “long-range interests of the United States and the cause of freedom.” 

The election was so close that the popular vote was split almost evenly between the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket and the Republican slate of Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge. With almost 
complete returns, Kennedy was credited with a hairline edge of approximately one-half of 1 per- 


cent, and this was subject to revision as absentee ballots were counted belatedly in some states. 
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The Electoral College vote was decisive, with Kennedy having 
an indicated total of 332 electoral votes to 191 for Nixon. An 
additional 14 electors were chosen—in normally Democratic 
Alabama and Mississippi—who had refused to bind themselves 
in advance to vote for the Democratic national ticket and who 
conceivably could cast their votes for Nixon or a token “third- 
party” beneficiary, or for Kennedy. 


As the returns poured in from the great masses of voters—the 
total broke the previous record, set in 1956, by 5 million—these 
were features that seemed to have marked the tide: 


37 SS 17 nee ye , 
@ Kennedy was successful in identifying himself as the Demo- 


No. 46 


COP Makes Gains: 


Divided Government Ends | 
As Democrats Hold Congress 


The American voters, spelling an end to divided government, have given Pres.-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy a Congress in which his party retains a commanding majority. 

The Republicans made some inroads at the polls into the top-heavy Democratic majorities of the 
past two years on both sides of Capitol Hill. Nearly complete tabulations showed that the GOP 
picked up two Senate seats and scored a net gain of 22 House seats. 


By Gene Zack 


cratic Party nominee, advocating a liberal Democratic program, 
and Nixon fell just short in his attempt to overcome the Republi- 
can Party’s minority status by a personal appeal to independents 
and dissident conservative Democrats. 

@ There was this year, as in all recent presidential elections, a 
tremendous amount of ballot-splitting. Democratic candidates for 
the Senate and governorship lost in Massachusetts despite a plus- 
500,000 plurality for Kennedy; Rep. Lee Metcalf (D) was elected 
to the Senate in closely-divided Montana and Matthew E. Welsh 
(D) was elected governor of Indiana although Nixon carried both 
States, the latter by 200,000, and five Democratic congressmen 
were defeated in Indiana. 

@ Democratic candidates for Congress nevertheless got a higher 
percentage of the total vote, for the fourth straight presidential 
election, than the national ticket. 


@ The anticipated “farm state revolt” never came off. Normally 


Despite the Republican gains 
the Democrats—with a 64-36 lead 
in the Senate and. a margin of 257 
to 175 in the. House. with five 


The strong Democratic majori- 
ties in the forthcoming 87th 
Congress contrast sharply with 


Republican Plains States areas went solidly for Nixon, and in some 
cases the victory was sufficient to bring in other GOP candidates 
for governor, senator and the House. 


office in 1952—control which 
the GOP lost two years later. 
In the past six years of divided 


the hairline control Pres. Eisen- 


races undecided—kept firm con- 
hower had when he came to 


trol of the legislative machinery. 


Nation’s Jobless Rate 
Leaps to 6.4 Percent 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The nation’s seasonally adjusted.rate of unemployment shot 
upward to 6.4 percent in October, the third highest rate for October 
m 15 years. 

The Labor Dept. said unemployment rose by 200,000 to a total 
of 3.6 million instead of dropping seasonally by that amount—a 
thift of 400,000. © 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower expert, said in 
’lswer to questions at a press con- 
ference that unemployment was 
€xpected to rise to 4.1 million in 
November, 4.2 million in Decem- 
ber and about 5.25 million in Jan- 
Wary and/ February. ? 


The total of long-term unem- 
ployed—those jobless 15 weeks 
or longer—swung sharply up- 
ward by 200,000 to a total of 
1 million. This was double the 
total for pre-recession October 
1957. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


government the factor of a Republi- 
can Administration was a blockade 
to a broad range of measures pro- 
posed by a succession of Democratic 
Congresses. Vetoes or threats of 
veto from the White House killed 
or forced the watering down of 
bills designed to bolster the econ- 
omy and extend government sery- 
ices in a variety-of fields. 

Ahead of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress which convenes in 
January will lie the immediate task 
of assessing whether the current 
decline in the nation’s economy is 
sharp enough to necessitate emer- 
gency measures to put America 
back to work. 

In addition it will be faced with 
decisions in the field of minimum 
wage, school construction, aid to 
depressed areas and medical care 
for the aged—fields in which mean- 
ingful action has been stalled for 

(Continued on Page 3) 


@ The so-called “religious issue” involving Kennedy’s member- 
ship in the Roman Catholic Church may have weighed heavily in 
some sections of the South and in the farm belt and may have 

(Continued on page 12) 


Meany Pledges Kennedy 
‘Wholehearted Support’ 


The “wholehearted support” of the men and women of 
the trade union movement has been pledged to Pres.-elect 
John F. Kennedy by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Expressing “warmest, congratulations on your splendid vic- 
tory,” Meany said in a wire to the Democratic victor that the 
Administration which takes office next Jan. 20 “deserves the 
united backing of a determined American people” as it tackles 
“the task of building a better and greater America.” 

In a wire to Vice Pres.-elect Lyndon B. Johnson, Meany 
extended his congratulations and promised labor’s full support 
to the incoming Administration “as you undertake these new” 
burdens.” 
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35th President of the United States, returning the White House to Ddaiiétaltio! Chntrol After.’ 
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Democrats Hold Senate Control, 64- 


No Change in 
Conservative, 
Liberal Ratio 


A top-heavy Democratic ma- 
jority will continue to rule the 
Senate for the next. two years 
despite a Republican gain of two 
seats. The Senate line-up in the 
87th Congress will be 64 Demo- 
crats and 36 Republicans. | 


Although the GOP ‘captured pre- 
viously held Democratic seats in 
Delaware and Wyoming, the com- 
position of the new Senate in terms 
of liberals vs. conservatives re- 
mained basically unchanged. 


Democrats Win 21 


There were 34 Senate seats up 
for election this year—23 of them 
previously held by the Democrats 
and 11 by the Republicans. The 
final tally showed the Democrats 
won in 21 contests, nine of them in 
the South. The GOP was victori- 
ous in 13 races. 


The Republican victors in- 
cluded Delaware’s former Gov. 
J. Caleb Boggs, who narrowly 
defeated incumbent Democratic 
Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr., and GOP 
Rep. Keith Thomson of Wyo- 
ming, who outpolled Democrat 
Raymond B. Whitaker for the 
seat being left vacant by the re- 
tirement of Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D). 


The voters sent four other new- 
comers—three Democrats and one 
Republican—to the Senate to fill 
seats previously held by members 
of their respective parties who de- 
clined to seek re-election. They 
include: 


Oregon Victor 
@ Mrs. Maurine B. Neuberger 
(D-Ore.), who was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of her late 
husband, Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger. A former member of the 
Oregon ‘legislature, Mrs. Neuberger 
won handily over former GOP 
Gov. Elmo Smith. Since Neu- 
berger’s death earlier this year the 
seat has been filled on an interim 
basis by Democrat Hall S. Lusk. 


@® Montana’s Lee Metcalf (D), 
veteran of four terms in the House, 
where he has been one of the 
leaders of the liberal forces. Met- 
calf eked out a victory over Orvin 
Fjare, a former GOP member of 
the House, to succeed retiring Sen. 
James E. Murray (D). 


@ Democrat Claiborne deB. 
Pell of Rhode Island, a political 
newcomer, who rolled up a better 
than 2-to-1 victory majority over 
Raoul Archambault, Jr., a con- 
servative who has served in Pres. 
Eisenhower’s Budget Bureau. Pell 
succeeds veteran Sen. Theodore 
Francis Green (D), who is retiring. 


@ Towa State Sen. Jack Miller 
(R) who defeated Democratic Gov. 
Herschel Loveless for the seat left 
vacant when GOP Sen. Thomas 
E. Martin chose not to seek -re- 
election. fet 


Replacements Needed 


There will be two other new 
faces in the Senate next year— 
replacements for Senators John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.) and Lyndon B. 
Johnson (Tex.), victorious Demo- 
cratic candidates for President and 
Vice President. 

Four key members of the liberal. 
Democratic forces in the Senate— 
Paul H. Douglas (Ill.), Patrick: V. 
McNamara (Mich.), Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.) and Estes Ke- 
fauver (Tenn.)—won re-election by 
sizeable margins. At the same 
time, liberal GOP Senators John 
Sherman Cooper (Ky.) and Clifford 


MAURINE B, NEUBERGER 
Oregon Democrat 


LEE METCALF 
Montana Democrat 


CLIFFORD P. CASE 
New Jersey Republican 


34 Senate Winners 


Alabama—John J. Sparkman (D)* 
Alaska—E. L. Bartlett (D)* 
Arkansas—John L. McClellan (D)* 
Colorado—Gordon Allott (R)* 
Delaware—J. Caleb Boggs (R) 
Georgia—Richard B. Russell (D)* 
Idaho—Henry C. Dworshak (R)* 
IHinois—Paul H. Douglas (D)* 
Iowa—Jack Miller (R) 
Kansas—Andrew F. Schoeppel (R)* 
Kentucky—John Sherman Cooper (R)* 
Louisiana—Allen J. Ellender (D)* 
Maine—Margaret Chase Smith (R)* 
Massachusetts—Leverett Saltonstall (R)* 


Michigan—Patrick V. McNamara (D)* | 


Minnesota—Hubert H. Humphrey (D)* 


* Incumbent. 


Mississippi—James O. Eastland (D)* 
Missouri—Edward V. Long (D)* 
Montana—Lee Metcalf (D) 
Nebraska—Carl T. Curtis (R)* 

New Hampshire—Styies Bridges (R)* 
New Jersey—Clifford P. Case (R)* 

New Mexico—Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 
North Carolina—B. Everett Jordan (D)* 
Oklahoma—Robert S. Kerr (D)* 
Oregon—Maurine B. Neuberger (D) 
Rhode Island—Claiborne deB. Pell (D) 
South Carolina—Strom Thurmond (D)* 
South Dakota—Karl E. Mundt (R)* 
Tennessee—Estes Kefauver (D)* 
Texas—Lyndon B. Johnson (D)* 
Virginia—A. Willis Robertson (D)* 
West Virginia—Jennings Randolph (D)* 
Wyoming—Keith Thomson (R) 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Illinois Democrat 


PATRICK V. MCNAMARA 
Michigan Democrat 
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CLAIBORNE deB. PELL 
Rhode Island Democrat 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
Maine Republican 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
Minnesota Democrat 


P. Case (N. J.) also were returned 
to office. 
Mundt Wins 

On the conservative side, Re- 
publican Sen. Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota narrowly won re- 
election in a close race with Rep. 
George S. McGovern, while Sen. 
Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) defeated 
Democrat Robert B. Conrad, a last- 
minute bailot substitute for the 
late Gov. Ralph Brooks (D), Cur- 
tis’ former opponent, who died of 
a heart attack midway through the 
campaign. 

Other GOP conservatives re- | 
turned to office included Sena- 
tors Gordon Allott (Colo.), 
Henry C. Dworshak (Idaho), 
‘Andrew F. Schoeppel (Kan.), 
and Styles Bridges (N. H.). 


- In Kennedy’s home state of 
Massachusetts, a strong tide which 
gave the Democratic presidential 
victor the Bay State’s 16 electoral 
votes failed to carry Democratic 
senatorial contender Thomas J. 
O'Connor, Jr., to victory over in- 
cumbent Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
(R). Saltonstall won by a margin 
of nearly 100,000 votes, 


Governors to Name Replacements 
For Kennedy, Johnson Senate Seats 


The governors of Massachusetts and Texas will soon have to make interim Senate appointments 
to replace their favorite sons who won election as President and Vice President. 

Pres.-elect John F, Kennedy—whose term as junior senator still has four years to run—is expected 
to resign before John A. Volpe (R), winner of the Massachusetts gubernatorial race, takes office ia 
January. This will make it possible for Democratic Gov. Foster. Furcolo to replace Kennedy with 


® 


a member of his own party. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, re-elected 
senator at the same time that he 
won election as Vice President, 
is reported planning to serve in 
the Senate for the two-week pe- 
riod between the time Congress 
convenes and he is sworn in as 

Vice President, 

In Massachusetts, speculation 
centers on two incumbent Demo- 
cratic congressmen — Representa- 
tives Torbert Macdonald and Ed- 
ward P. Boland—to succeed Ken- 
nedy in the Senate. The interim 
senator would hold office until the 
next general eiection in Massa- 
chusetts—1962, The voters then 
would pick a man to serve out the 
remaining two years, 


- 


Under Texas law, the senator 
named by Gov. Price Daniel could 
serve only 90 days—until the 
voters picked someone in a special 
election to serve out the balance 
of Johnson’s six-year term. This 
is the same procedure followed 
four years ago when Daniel re- 
signed from the Senate after win- 
ning the Texas governorship. 


There is no indication as to who 
would get the interim appointment. 
By Texas custom, the appointee 
would not be one of the candi- 
dates in the special election. 

Among those reported con- 
sidering entering the race for the 
nearly-six-year term are Rep. 
James Wright, considered to be 


the favorite at this stage of the 
game; Daniel, himself; liberal 
Democrat Maury Maverick, Jr4 
Waggoner Carr, unsuc 

candidate for the attorney ger 
eral nomination; and former 
Goy. Allen Shivers, a so-called 
“Eisenhower Democrat.” 


Because Texans must pay theif 
poll taxes in order to vote in any 
election in the state, it was thought 
the special election might be timed 
to coincide with city elections 
scheduled for April 1961. If Johr 
son were to remain in the Senale 
until the new Democratic Admir 
istration takes office Jan. 20, the 
90-day rule on the special electioa 
would make a simultaneous «ily 
senate ballot possible, 
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Page Three 


Victory Ends | 
Division in 
Government 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the past six years because of GOP 
Administration opposition. 

Underscoring the expectation 
that Democratic majorities in 
House and Senate would strengthen 
Kennedy’s hand in the enactment 
of his liberal legislative program, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.), in a post-election interview, 
promised early passage on his side 
of Capitol Hill of a “good pro- 
gram” tailored to the new Presi- 
dent’s specifications. 

On the Senate side of Capitol 
Hill, where a new majority leader 
must be chosen to replace Vice 
Pres.-elect Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
incoming Administration received 
similar assurances on its “New 
Frontier” legislative program. Sen. 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), assist- 
ant Democratic leader in the 86th 
Congress, declared that “what he 
(Kennedy) wants we’ll do—or break 
our necks trying.” 

Rayburn’s statement — which 
specifically listed minimum wage 
modernization, schools, de- 
pressed areas and medical care 
—squared with Kennedy’s pre- 
vious indications that he would 
move for action in these areas 
in the first 90 days of his Ad- 
ministration. 

Before Congress can move on an 
expected Kennedy program, how- 
ever, it will have to face the prob- 
lems created by archaic Senate and 
House rules which in the past have 
killed or crippled key liberal legis- 
lation. In its analysis of the record 
of the 86th Congress the AFL-CIO 
charged that important measures 
failed in the past two years because 
Congress had become “a prisoner 
of its rules.” . 

Much of the criticism centers on 
the House Rules Committee, origi- 
nally created to speed the flow of 
kgislation to the floor but which, 
under control of a conservative 
Republican-southern Democratic 
coalition, has been used to gut 
liberal bills or prevent them from 
going to a flogr vote. 


Opening Day Fight 

Reports indicate that when Con- 
gress convenes leaders of the 
House liberal bloc are set to wage 
an opening day fight to curb the 
Rules Committee’s powers. It was 
uncertain, however, whether this 
would be an open floor fight or 
whether the battle would be waged 
within the Democratic caucus in 
view of the slight reduction in 
Democratic strength this year. 

A showdown on this issue was 
averted two years ago when 
liberals reached agreement with 
Rayburn that the Rules Commit- 
tee would free measures ap- 
proved by standing committees 
within a “reasonable” time pe- 
riod. The projected cooperation 
of the committee was not forth- 
coming. 

Dominant figures in the Rules 
Committee are Democratic Repre- 
sentatives Howard W. Smith (Va.) 
and William M. Colmer (Miss.), 
arch-conservatives who have per- 
ustently assailed and blocked key 
Portions of Kennedy's liberal pro- 
gram. 

Efforts to limit the committee’s 
Powers would find a precedent 
dating back to 1949. At that time, 
On the day in which the 81st Con- 
gress was organized, Democrats put 
through a 21-day limit on the time 
that the committee had to clear 
kgislation. 

The 21-day rule broke the grip 
Which conservatives had had on 
the Rules Committee since 1937, 
and opened the way for passage of 
Major liberal legislation, 


PAUSING FOR A POSE during the ‘nag of their ballots are 
Vice Pres.-elect and Mrs. Johnson, who cast their votes in Johnson 
City, Tex. 


labor in state and city. 


ner an almost 800,000-vote major- 
ity over Vice Pres. Nixon. In the 
state itself, Kennedy’s majority was 
more than 400,000 votes. 
AFL-CIO unions in New York 
City in early October had put on a 
tremendous drive among workers 
and their families for a big registra- 
tion. That was universally consid- 
ered to have been highly success- 
ful. The-next big question was, 
would all those registrants vote? 
Spot checks in different elec- 
tion districts, particularly in areas 
where workers reside, show that 
about 90 per cent of registrants 
balloted in the election. 


The Kennedy campaign had been 
aided immeasurably by the appear- 
ance’ at numerous labor-organized 
rallies of the Democratic standard 
bearer. Two of the biggest meet- 
ings were organized by the Liberal 
Party in New York’s crowded gar- 
ment center, and by Local 3 IBEW 
at Madison Square Garden. 

So sweeping was the Kennedy 
victory in New York State that 
three new Democratic congress- 
men were elected in upset vic- 
tories over Republican candi- 
dates. This is one of the few 
states where the Democrats 
gained House seats. 


Cities up-state which traditionally 
have gone Republican moved into 
the Democratic column—Roches- 
ter, Auburn, Batavia, Buffalo, El- 
mira, Ogdensburg, Rome, Syra- 
cuse, Utica were among the urban 
centers which went for Kennedy. 

In the registration drive, lists 
were combed by hundreds of 
trained union officials against mem- 
bership lists to uncover unregis- 
tered union members. Batteries of 
phones were installed in borough 
offices which were manned 12 
hours a day from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
with calls going out either in Span- 
ish or English as the case might be, 
asking workers and their families 
to register so that they could vote. 

The New York City Central La- 
bor Council set up a wives’ division 
and women were urged to concen- 


Kennedy Got Big Lift 
From New York Labor 


New York—Forty-five highly precious electoral votes were won 
decisively by Pres.-elect Kennedy following what political observers 
regarded as an outstanding campaign performance by organized 


The big triumph came in the Metropolitan area where the five 


boroughs gave the Democratic win-© 


trate on neighborhood supermar- 
kets and housing developments on 
a door-to-door canvass to get out 
the registration. 


Old fashioned techniques like 
torchlight parades and somewhat 
more modern tactics, an airplane 
towing a registration banner, were 
used. There were radio and tele- 
vision programs galore. Special 
word was sent out to constituent 
local unions to organize listening 
parties for AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s radio address last week in 
which he urged support of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket. 


The payoff came Nov. 8. New 


York State went Democratic for 


the first time since 1944, 


Puerto Rican 
Voters Re-elect 
Munoz Marin 


San Juan, P. R.—Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin and his labor-backed 
Popular Democratic Party have 
been returned to office in a heavy 
surge of votes. 

Munoz Marin was re-elected for 
a fourth term, 456,380 to 249,590 
for Luis Ferre, candidate of the 
rival Republican Statehood Party. 
His victory also carried in with him 
all other candidates of his party. 


Two other parties failed to get 

10 per cent of the vote and thus 

lost their status as legal parties 

—the Catholic Action Party 

with 51,590 votes, and the Inde- 

pendentist Party with 23,550. . 

Munoz Marin won in the face of 
pastoral letters from the island’s 
three Catholic bishops opposing him 
and his party for supporting what 


‘they called “anti-Christian policies.” 


The bishops had forbidden Catho- 
lics to vote for the party or its 
candidates. 

The governor’s party received a 
shade less than the 60-odd percent 
of the vote it has received in previ- 
ous elections. 


net gain of 22 seats. 


6| Democrats Keep Firm Grip on Congress 


Majority in House 
|\fligh Despite Losses. 


The Democrats retained an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Representatives even though Republicans scored an unofficial 


The Democratic edge was 257 to 175, with 5 contests—involv- 
ing four Democratic and one Republican seats—to be decided on 


the basis of late 
absentee ballots. 


At the end of the 86th Congress, 


returns 


|| the Democratic margin was 280 to 


151 with six vacancies, three from 
each party. All 437 seats were con- 
tested in the Nov. 8 balloting. 
With returns almost complete, 
Republicans took over 29 Demo- 
cratic seats while Democrats 
captured 7 Republican seats, 
giving the GOP a net gain of 22. 

The great majority of Republi- 
can gains represented a recapture 
of seats from freshman Democrats 
who had won in traditionally Re- 
publican areas in the Democratic 
sweep of 1958. 

The Republican comeback was 
explained by experts as simply a 
reflection of the fact that a presi- 
dential election turns out a larger 
GOP vote than in off-years. 

The Republicans recouped most 
of their 1958 losses in the mid- 
western states. 

These were the seven Republican 
seats won by Democrats in the 
1960 voting: 

CALIFORNIA—James C. Cor- 
man (D), endorsed by the AFL- 
ClO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation and by railway labor, won 
a traditionally Republican _ seat 
from Lemoine Blanchard (R) in 
the 22nd Dist. 

IDAHO — Ralph R. Harding 
(D), backed by COPE and railway 
labor, pulled a stunning upset of 
incumbent Hamer H. Budge (R) in 
the 2nd Dist. as the state went 
strongly Republican. 

NEW JERSEY—Charles S. Joel- 
son (D), endorsed by the CIO, cap- 
tured the traditional GOP seat in 
the 8th Dist. 

NEW YORK—Otis G. Pike (D), 
backed by COPE and railway la- 
bor, upset Rep. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright (R), a conservative mem- 
ber of the Education and Labor 
Committee, in the Ist Dist. 

Joseph P. Addabbo (D), en- 
dorsed by COPE, won the tradi- 
tionally Republican Sth Dist. 

Hugh L. Carey (D), backed by 
COPE and railway labor, defeated 
four-term Rep. Francis E. Dorn (R) 
in the 12th Dist. 


WASHINGTON—Mrs. Julia B. 
Hansen, with COPE and railway 
labor backing, defeated Dale M. 
Nordquist (R) for the 3rd Dist. 
seat vacated by a Republican. 

The Republicans won the fol- 
lowing Democratic seats, most of 
which are traditionally GOP but 
which switched in 1958: 

CALIFORNIA—John H. Rous- 
selot (R) won the 25th Dist., once 
represented by Vice Pres. Nixon, 
from freshman incumbent George 
A. Kasem (D). 

COLORADO—Peter H. Domi- 
nick (R) defeated liberal freshman 
Rep. Byron L. Johnson (D) in the 
2nd Dist. 

CONNECTICUT—Horace See- 
ly-Browh, Jr. (R), a former House 
member, won the vacant Demo- 
cratic seat in the 2nd Dist. 

Abner W. Sibal (R) defeated 
Rep. Donald J. Irwin (D). 

INDIANA—George O. Cham- 
bers (R) defeated Rep. J. Edward 
Roush (D), who had COPE and 
railway labor backing, in the Sth 
Dist. 

Richard L. Roudebush (R) beat 
Rep. Fred Wampler (D), who was 
backed by COPE, railway labor 
and the Mine Workers, in the 6th 


Dist. 


and® 


Earl Wilson (R), a former House 
member, defeated Rep. Earl Ho- 
gan (D), who was COPE and 
railway labor-endorsed, in the 9th 
Dist. 

Ralph Harvey (R), also a former 
House member, beat Rep. Randall 
S. Harmon (D), who was endorsed 
by COPE and railway labor, in 
the 10th Dist. 

Donald C. Bruce (R) defeated 
Rep. Joseph W. Barr (D), who was 
backed by COPE and railway la- 
bor, in the 11th Dist. 

IOWA—James E. Bromwell (R) 
won over Rep. Leonard G. Wolf 
(D), who was supported by COPE 
and railway labor, in the 2nd Dist. 

KANSAS—Robert F. Ellsworth 
(R) defeated Rep. Newell A. 
George (D), who had COPE and 
railway labor support, in the 2nd 
Dist. 

Walter L. McVey (R) beat Rep. 
Denver D. Hargis (D) in the 3rd 
Dist. 

MAINE—Peter A. Garland (R) 
defeated Rep. James C. Oliver 
(D), who had COPE and railway 
labor backing, in the 1st Dist. 

Stanley R. Tupper (R) beat John 
C. Donovan (D) in the contest for 
the vacant 2nd Dist. seat. 

MARYLAND — Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr. (R) defeated Rep. 
John R. Foley (D) in the 6th Dist. 

MINNESOTA — Clark Mac- 
Gregor (R) upset Rep. Roy W. 
Wier (DFL) in the 3rd Dist. 

MISSOURI—Durward G. Hall 
(R) defeated Rep. Charles H. 
Brown (D), who had COPE and 
railway labor backing, in the 7th 
Dist. 

MONTANA—James F. Battin 
(R) defeated Leo Graybill, Jr. (D), 
who was backed by COPE, railway 
labor and the Mine Workers, for 
the vacant 2nd Dist. seat.- 

NEBRASKA—Ralph F. Beer- 
mann (R) defeated Rep. -Larry 
Brock (D) in the 3rd Dist. 

Dave Martin (R) defeated Rep. 
Donald F. McGinley (D), who was 
endorsed by COPE and railway . 
labor, in the 4th Dist. 

NORTH DAKOTA — Hijalmar 
C. Nygaard (R) won the at-large 
seat vacated by Quentin Burdick 
(D) when the latter was elected to 
the Senate earlier this year. 

OHIO—William H. Harsha, Jr. 
(R) defeated Frank E. Smith (D), 
who was COPE-endorsed, in the 
contest for the 6th Dist. seat. 

John M. Ashbrook (R) defeated 
Rep. Robert W. Levering (D) in 
the 17th Dist. 

OREGON — Edwin R. Durno 
(R) upset Rep. Charles O. Porter 
(D), who had COPE and railway 
labor support, in the 4th Dist. 

PENNSYLVANIA—William W. 
Scranton (R) defeated Rep. Stan- 
ley A. Prokop (D), who was en- 
dorsed by COPE, railway labor and 
the Mine Workers, in the swing 
10th Dist. 

George A. Goodling (R) defeat- 
ed Rep. James M. Quigley (D), 
who was backed by COPE and rail- 
way labor, in the 19th Dist. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Ben Reifel 
(R) defeated Ray Fitzgerald (D), 
who had COPE and railway labor 
backing, in the 1st Dist. 

VERMONT — Gov. Robert T. 
Stafford (R) defeated freshman 
Rep. William H. Meyer (D), 

WISCONSIN—Henry C. Schade- 
berg (R) beat freshman Rep. Ger- 
ald T. Flynn (D), who was backed 
by COPE and railway labor, in 
the Ist Dist. 
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Changes in Control | Revistrati cl 
es overnors Electe egistration =f ss 
} e pu 
Shuffle Political Map Avizona—Paul Fanaia (8) Paid Offin | © 
i Arkansas—Orval E. Faubus (D)* 
By David L. Perlman Delaware—Elbert N. Carvel (D) Pennsylvania 
Democratic candidates won 15 of 27 gubernatorial contests, Florida—C, Farris Bryant (D) pai 
ending up with a net gain of one state, but the shifts in control lilinois—Otto Kerner (D) Harrisburg—Pres.-elect John F. an 
drastically reshuffled the political map. Adding holdover govern- Indiana—Matthew E. Welsh (D) Kennedy was handed Pennsy- of 
ships not at stake this year, the Democrats control 34 statehouses Jowa—Norman A. Erbe (R) vania’s 32 electoral votes by a 137,- firs 
to 16 for the GOP. Kansas—John Anderson, Jr. (R) 000 majority—the first Democratic fF % 
Seven states elected Democrats? Maine—John H. Reed (R)* identi . bot 
sia t did 
to replace Republican governors, pool ing’ G. aaeniem, wee Massachusetts—John A. Volpe (R) aM re ¥ ngs oe - iad aad , 
including Illinois where Gov, Wil- succeeded ai Stevenson, nar- Michigan—John B. Swainson (D) eystone State since en wil 
Sams G. Station wie enkeed te rowly squeaked through to a a Groundwork for the victory was tur 
am G. ; conidia ts 08 ek om Minnesota—Elmer L. Andersen (R) laid a ; : z 
his bid for a third term. Other . : Missouri—John M. Dalton (D) aid months ago in an intensive tha 
ates camel ¢ he GOP w opposed for a third term by sev : : : 
ptured from the We oe eeiiies maa Montana—Donald G. Nutter (R) voter registration drive, sparked by ref 
Delaware, Indiana, Nebraska, P —. Nebraska—Frank B. Morfison (D) organized labor, which sent Demo- wh 
North Dakota, Rhode Island and Gov. Albert D. Rosellini (D), ‘ : cratic registration in Pennsylvania Coe 
West Virginia. who was reported “in trouble” in New Hampshire—Wesley Powell (R)* above that of the GOP for the thr 
GOP Turns Out Six his re-election bid in Washington, New Mexico—Edwin L. Mechem (R) first time since the Civil War. lig 
; : ; surprised the pundits by running North Carolina—Te Sanf. D Maioriti : } 
Republican candidates in turn) stronger than his party’s presiden- eee ily he .~ me af re wk —— "ee 
won in six states which had Dem-| ja} candidate and surviving the North Dakota—William L. Guy (D) a peg : aa del 9 “— the 
ocratic governors, including Pres.-| Nixon trend in the Northwest. Rhode Island—John A. Notte, Jr. (D) niga reo im Teeteehe, ple the 
elect Kennedy’s home state of Sa Mate. te De ; Seuth Dekota—~<Anéle M. G bb d (R leads in other indvietrinl ayers Ani 
Rsenahenisien “Was ailiee okie Re es > a ou a anit na ie M. Gubbrud (R) Kennedy the margin of victory. ) 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, New ae rently ho oral Texas—Price Daniel (D)* Another key factor in the Ken- i 
Mexico and South Dakota. 4 Souk da ts aden ads . Utah—George Dewey Clyde (R)* re Rane hme kel eg he z 
Local issues and personalities | test. Vermont—F. Ray Keyser, Jr. (R) coal areas PR ceccury- ll Ken- Ww 
so dominated the gubernatorial Midwest a Battleground Washington—Albert D. Rosellini (D)* nedy, largely in resentment of ae 
races that no clear-cut pattern The Midwest was a hard-fought West Virginia—William W. Barron (D) the Eisenhower double veto of be 
emerged except the already-dem- | battleground in the gubernatorial Wisconsin—Gaylord A. Nelson (D)* depressed areas bills. : 
onstrated fact that the coattails |races. Several farm belt Demo- —_——- Much credit must be given to i 
of presidential candidates have ne sp tornenage! who ~— * Incumbent. =o —_ ha Brag person C 
sei - political history during recent years }. 1 ard-nitting § campaiga 
limited carrying power and by breaking through traditional Re- stressing economic issues in this ° 
ticket-splitting is prevalent im | jubjican voting patterns went down ‘Ri h t t W t 9 F state, whose rate of unemployment 
nearly every state. to defeat. Among these were Gov- if = O- or oes is higher than the national average, ys 
H i i a) 
pian oapiint wat lena nen S81 Wt on Indiana R le Eel 
epubdlican Can ate alle n in- 
=e sia Michigan te pt suc- gion re re Bead lost in m n lana aces _It is difficult to assess the role mA 
cessful—along with other issues— _. en a oy ee eS Indianapolis—A strong labor-backed Democratic drive based on os ae becnedt —-* ag 
in Minnesota. ; “right-to- ” i i 
1 " s ‘Ve? peg mgnenca Seager the right-to work law issue bucked a heavy Republican vote for| central rural areas of the state, its ag 
Despite a Nixon landslide in In- . Richard M. N h d i 
_ ae candidates William L. Guy in North | Richard M. Nixon here and won the Democrats the Indiana gov-| “Bible Belt,” are traditionally Re a 
diana, Democrat Matthew E. -_.- : | ernorship and majority control of the state senate. ublican, though that i - 
ad, wha cide k aj| Dakota and Frank B. Morrison in aeres : puocan, tou issue may f 
sce » wi Hes ge A Pres Pie 00: Nebraska were successful in re-| _1he Democratic victory increased hopes here that Indiana’s anti-|have cost the congressional (19th J ° 
ed ri GOP pews at cn wed placing Republican governors even|©°llective bargaining “right-to-— : District) seat of the Democrati ie 
a ea cae though Vice Pres. Nixon easily | Work” law may be repealed by the islature in January over repeal | incumbent, James M. Quigley, whe : 
date, present Lt. Gov. Crawford F. carried both states. While the last state legislature early in the coming of the “right to work” law was | lost by 11,000 votes. flo 
Parker. Parker has advocated elected povernor of Nebraska,|Year- A hard fight was forecast, complicated by the election of 
tightening the ban on the union 8 ae : : State Sen. Rich isti Prokop Lost Too the 
Ralph Brooks, was a Democrat, his| however, because the gubernatorial | State Sen. Richard Ristine, a Re- : 
shop. The Tace was so close the death earlier this year gave . the victory and the control of the state| Publican who in the past has op- |. Pennsylvania also lost another in 
eta ae  Raguaniceress governorship to Republican Lt,| Senate did not carry with it control posed repeal, as lieutenant goy- | incumbent Democratic congressiow Cr 
governor defeated Welsh’s running Gov. Dwight Burney. In North|0f the lower house. ernor, a position which makes |! seat, the 10th District, when de 
saat Dakota, Guy campaigned success- Matthew E, Welsh, the Demo- | him the presiding officer of the | Stanley A. Prokop lost to William pay 
Victory in Michigan fully on a platform that called for| cratic winner in the governor. | State Senate. eee ‘ = 
In Michigan, Republicans who | State income tax t> finance school ship race, ran on a platform | The state AFL-CIO and a citi-| _ These GOP congressional victo : 
? expansion. pledged to make repeal of the | zens’ group, the Indiana Council | Ties reverse the former Democrats y 
had been frozen out of the state “right-to-work” law the first or- | for Industrial P dited | edge of 16-14 to a GOP edge. 
house during the six terms of Gov. In Wisconsin, with its mixture | ger of business before the state | with aidi SACS, ware Croce - Pi Ki 
G. Mennen Williams were unable ‘ with siding Welsh's victory 2s well m 2 herdfouget Key cong 
in inch’ dha “clatied ak Son of farm and industry, Demo- | legislature. as Democratic control of the State | sional contest, George M. Rhodes “ 
backed Lt. Gov. John B. Swainson| ‘tic Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson Tabulations indicated that Dem-|Senate. These groups waged a/a Pennsylvania AFL-CIO vice pret eo 
is cada Wales again demonstrated his¢vote-get- |ocrats were ahead in the Indiana] Vigorous campaign on the “right-|ident, won a seventh term repre 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D)| ting ability. Senate with 26 seats against 24 |to-work” issue issue during the past | senting the 14th District. ' 
oleae , ME a - held by Republicans. In the lower | Several months. Democrats retained control of 
as narrowly defeated in his bid] So-called “right-to-work” laws | hous . , : Pe 
for an unprecedented fourth term] were a factor—although not a dom-|; 4” however, Republicans were} Dallas Sells, president of the In-| the Pennsylvania House of Rep an 
as Minnesota’s governor. His suc-|inant issue—in coat seine ieee indicated to be holding 53 seats diana State AFL-CIO, said: “We]| resentatives with 110 seats. di 
cessful opponent, Elmer L. Ander-| than Indiana. against 33 by the Democrats, with have hopes that we will be able to Short of the Kennedy victor), Vi 
. . 14 others still undecided as the| bring about repeal of this anti-labor | organized labor found its greatest 
sen, had attacked him for ordering P 8 8 be 
- closing of @ Wilson Co. meat Delaware elected Democrat El-| AFL-CIO News went to press. ‘Tight-to-work’ law when the new | jubilation in the fact that the Dear me 
eickinn ged dadaks tlhe pe the bert N. Carvel who, in a former Welsh, who waged a vigorous | legislature meets. This is not an is-] ocrats picked up three State Scnalt ly 
Peckinghaesy ‘Siamors Saat’ weed administration, signed the bill re-}campaign on the “right-to-work”|sue on which all Democrats vote] seats which enables them to split fic 
; ; *|pealing “R-T-W.” New Mexico} repeal issue, won the governorship | for repeal and all Republicans vote|the State Senate 25-25, with the 
The sweeping victory of Dem- | voters narrowly elected former Re-| with a majority of approximately | against r i- i i nol, 
c Pred ; jority Pp y | against repeal. There are Republi-| Democratic lieutenant gover 
ocrat Otto Kerner in Illinois was publican Gov. Edwin L. Mechem,| 25,000 votes, while Vice Pres.| cans in the state legislature who are|John Morgan Davis, casting th Ve 
anticipated, but it gives the Dem- | defeating Democratic Gov. John| Nixon carried the state with a ma-| also friends of labor and who would | decisive organizational vote givits Ty 
ocrats a firmer political foothold Burroughs, a foe of “right-to-| jority of 217,000. like to get the ‘right-to-work’ is-]Democrats control of the Senalé 3 
in a see-sawing state. GOP | work.” The expected fight in the leg- | sue off the books for good.” for the first time in 22 years. di 
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Page Five 


Both Parties Wrestle | 


Election Brings New Leadership Tests 


With Unity 


The 1960 election marked a clear point of new departure for 


both major parties. 


For the Democrats, the immediate question is the effectiveness 
of the new leaders, Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy and Vice Pres.- 
elect Lyndon B. Johnson, in putting together a legislative program 


Problems 


that will command public support‘ 
and congressional majorities that 
will pass the bills. 

For the Republicans, a renewed 
and heated struggle seems in pros- 
pect betwen right-wing conserva- 
tives led by Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.) and the more modern-mind- 
ed spokesmen represented by New 
York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 
The role to be played by Vice. Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, which undoubt- 
edly would be a powerful one if he 
chose to claim a continued role in 
public life, depends on his own de- 
cision about his future. 

Action in First ‘100 Days’ 
Kennedy said during the cam 

paign that he would seek quick 
and decisive action on a long list 
of piled-up programs during the 
first “100 days” of the Administra- 
tion. These programs range across 
both foreign and domestic policy. 

The President-elect, however, 
will face a Congress that in struc- 
ture will be almost identical to 
that of the 86th Congress that 
refused to pass the bills and one in 
which the bipartisan conservative 
coalition in the House, operating 
through the Rules Committee, is 
slightly strengthened. 

Kennedy’s task will be to furnish 
an impetus to passage through all 
the instruments at the command of 
the White House... . . 

Whether he will seek revision 
of House and Senate rules to 
weaken the stranglehold of con- 
servative committee chairmen 
who maintain power through the 
seniority system presumably will 
be decided in conferences be- 
tween Kennedy and his legisla- 
tive leaders, including Johnson, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Tex.) and other veterans with 
great prestige. 

An all-out attack on the seniority 
system may be labeled unlikely, 
partly because the only observable 
substitute would be a return to the 
caucus system for naming commit- 
tee chairmen that liberals revolted 
against more than half a century 
ago. 

Less drastic steps are available, 
including an increase in the size 
of certain key committees and rules 
Tevision to ease the clearance of 
legislative proposals to the House 
floor for action. 

Rayburn said after the election 
that action will be completed dur- 
ing the first session of a Kennedy 
Congress on federal school-aid and 
depressed-area bills, on a new 
minimum wage measure and a 
medical-care bill tied, as in the 
Forand bill, to the social security 
system. 

In the long run, the fate of 
Kennedy’s domestic program may 
depend essentially on the prestige 
he builds in grappling with the 
whole range of problems that press 
upon the office. 

Style and posture are vitally im- 
portant to White House leadership 
and Kennedy is certain to face 
diplomatic offensives from the So- 
Viet Union seeking to test his cali- 
ber. The totality of his foreign- 
Policy recommendations can great- 
ly affect his leadership in other 
fields, 

The ultimate answer to the con- 
Servative coalition is to top it with 


* @ liberal coalition that draws sup- 


Port broadly from the people and 
from the groups that passed bills 
during the reform periods of the 
New Deal in Franklin D. Roose- 


ern Democrats who voted with the 
national party on both welfare and 
economic proposals. 

The battle for control of the 
beaten Republican Party was 
signaled with blasts from Gold- 
water even before the election 
returns were in as he issued a 
public declaration that barely 
skirted criticism of Nixon’s cam- 
paign tactics as “too liberal.” 

In a post-election statement, 
Goldwater assailed Rockefeller for 
failure to carry New York for the 
GOP and bluntly opposed Rocke- 
feller’s nomination for the presi- 
dency in 1964, The senator, seek- 
ing to stake out a claim for lead- 
ership, demanded that the party 
nationally adopt the totally con- 
servative formula followed by the 
GOP under his own domination in 
sparsely settled Arizona. 

An examination of the election 
returns, however, indicates that the 
Nixon formula was by no means 
the failure Goldwater imagines and 
that the Vice President’s difficulty 
in fighting for the populous states 
that usually are decisive in a pres- 
idental race arose largely from his 
inescapable connection with the 
conservative Eisenhower record. 

Nixon came exceedingly close to 
winning, if he did not actually win, 
a majority of the two-party popu- 
lar vote. He rolled up a vote total 
far surpassing anything ever scored 
before by a losing candidate and 
only about 2 million short of 
Eisenhower's 35.5 million piled up 
in 1956 with the aid of the sudden 
Suez crisis. 


New Voters Attracted 


Kennedy’s success was in raising 
the Democratic vote from Adlai 
Stevenson’s 26 million to about 
33.6 million—simply by attracting 
to himself new voters and voters 
shown ordinarily to be Democrats 
who switched to Eisenhower wholly 
on personality and _ special-issue 
grounds. 

Nixon came so close to taking 
at least four of the six big states 
that gave Kennedy his Electoral 
College plurality that his effort to 
broaden his appeal by a campaign 
directed to independents and 
wavering Democrats, rather than 
conservative Republicans alone, 
must be rated a success even if not 
a electoral one. ; 

As for Rockefeller, his future 
in the area of national office 
seems likely to rest more on 
whether he seeks re-election as 
New York’s governor in 1962 
and wins the state for a second 
time for himself than upon what 
happened to Nixon in 1960. 

If he runs and is re-elected, he 
will be a power in the Republican 
Party, although he may never get 
support from the professional party 
leaders elsewhere who vetoed his 
desire to seek a convention nomi- 
nation this year. 

The fundamental problem of the 
GOP may be that it has been left, 
after the eight Eisenhower years, 
basically more conseravtive both 
in Congress and in positions of 
state leadership than it was dur- 
ing the Taft era. Except for Nixon 
and Rockefeller, observers run out 
of names when they speculate about 
possible nominees for 1964. It has 
no senators with national prestige 
as creative leaders in foreign policy 
and on domestic issues and it has 
no governors except Rockefeller 
in the big states that used to be 


NEW FIRST FAMILY takes a post-election stroll 
Port, Mass., with President-elect and Mrs. Kennedy wearing victory smiles and daughter Caroline 
just a little bit uncertain. 


around the grounds of. the home at Hyannis 


Ret a 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Nov. 8 


ized labor in Minnesota. 


Humphrey Wins Heavy 


Minnesota Majority 


election results produced mixed 


emotions of gratifications and chagrin amoung members of organ- 


Unionists were gratified to see the state’s 11 electoral votes go 
to Sen. John F. Kennedy, and the tremendous majority given 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D) ins 


his successful bid for a third term 
in the Senate. 


Freeman, Wier Lose 


But labor was saddened by the 
defeat of Democratic Gov. Orville 
L. Freeman, who was seeking a 
fourth term, and disappointed by 
the defeat of Roy Wier (D) con- 
gressman from the 3rd _ District 
since 1948. 


Liberals and trade unionists 
alike had some mild reason for 
rejoicing over an apparent small 
gain in the state House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


With the State Senate firmly in 
the hands of a large Republican- 
conservative majority (whose mem- 
bers serve four-year terms and 
hence will not be up for election 
until 1962), it was essential to 
labor that control of the Minne- 
sota House remain safely liberal. 
This now appears to be assured. 


Freeman GOP Target 


Primary reasons for the defeat 
of the labor-endorsed candidate for 
governor, observers agree, are 
these factors: 

@ Freeman for the past two 
years has been the special target 
of the Republican Party and the 
corporations that finance the GOP 
in the state. 

@ Freeman’s successful Repub- 
lican opponent, Elmer L. Ander- 
sen, St. Paul industrialist, sueceed- 
ed in amassing a campaign expense 
fund of unprecedented proportions 
in the state. 


GOP Spent Freely 


Veteran political observers unan- 
imously agreed they had “never 
seen anything like” the amount of 
funds the Andersen campaign 
committee was able to spend for 
entire newspaper sections as well 
as full-page advertising, scores of 
billboards, and radio and _tele- 
vision time impossible to measure. 


Vel’s first term—including south- 


natural springboards to national 
office. 


—never mind the others,” 


Significantly pinpointing the Re- 
publican strategy of “Get Freeman 


fact that all other state constitu- 
tional officers from Freeman’s 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
were re-elected. 


And P. K. Peterson, Minneapolis 
mayor, Humphrey’s Republican 
opponent who was supposed to be 
the “top” GOP contender in Min- 
nesota, was ignored by the Repub- 
lican Party officials, concentrating 
on defeating Freeman, to about the 
same extent that he was ignored 
by the voters on election day. 


Kennedy Holds 
Narrow Edge 


i] e 
In California 

San Francisco—An agonizingly 
“slow count” had supporters of 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy in 
doubt for nearly 24 hours here 
before the Democratic candidate 
apparently captured the state’s 32 
electoral votes. 

Kennedy's victory—by a scant 
37,000-vote edge out of the near 
record-breaking turnout of more 
than 6 million votes—was subject 
to a possible reversal on Nov. 14 
when California’s estimated 230,- 
000 absentee ballots are counted. 

The Democrats clung to their 
16-14 congressional margin losing 
the seat held by Rep. George A. 
Kasam in the 25th Dist. but elected 
James C. Corman to the previously 


Republican-held 22d Dist. seat. 


was the 


Electoral Votes 

States Kennedy Nixon States Kennedy Nixon 
Alabama 5(a) Montana 4 
Alaska 3 Nebraska 6 
Arizona 4 Nevada F 
Arkansas 8 New Hampshire 4 
California 32 New Jersey 16 
Colorado 6 New Mexico 4 
Connecticut 8 New York 45 
Delaware 3 North Carolina 14 
Florida 10 North Dakota 4 
Georgia 12(b) Ohio 25 
Hawaii 3 Oklahoma 8 
Idaho 4 Oregon 6 
Illinois 27 Pennsylvania _ 32 
Indiana 13. Rhode Island 4 
Iowa 10 South Carolina 8 
Kansas 8 South Dakota 4 
Kentucky 10 Tennessee 11 
Louisiana 10% Texas 24 
Maine 5 Utah 4 
Maryland 9 Vermont 3 
Massachusetts 16 Virginia 12 
Michigan 20 Washington 9 
Minnesota . 11° West Virginia 8 
Mississippi (c) Wisconsin 12 
Missouri 13 Wyoming “2 

TOTAL 332 191 

(a) Under state law, 6 other votes are unpledged. 

(b) Under Georgia law, these votes could be withheld from 
Kennedy. 

(c) Electors with 8 votes are unpledged. 
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The Kennedy Victory 


OR THE NEXT FOUR years the government of. the United 

States will be in the hands of a President and Congress of the 
same party, a party which campaigned on one of the most liberal 
and progressive platforms in American political history. This is 
the central fact of the election. 

John F. Kennedy, vigorously identified himself during the cam- 

paign with the policies of Democratic liberalism championed by 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 
The American people have chosen to return to these policies after 
a decade of drift. 
. The Kennedy victory margin in the popular vote is razor-thin, 
the smallest in over 80 years of American presidential elections. 
But its geographical distribution, with heavy majorities in the 
nation’s large cities and neighboring suburban areas, reflects per- 
haps the continuing urbanization of the nation and the concentra- 
tion of urgent problems in these areas. 

Of the conflicting patterns and trends in the voting—patterns 
and trends which underscore the regional character of the nation 
—one thing appears clear: The Democratic Party generally 
showed a good deal more strength than its presidential candi- 
date, This is reflected in the large majorities the party will com- 
mand in the 87th Congress. 


The gap in popular support between the Democratic Party and | 


the presidential candidate has existed in recent elections with Pres. 
Eisenhower never able to transmit his own popular support to the 
Republican Party during his eight years in office. 

Of the factors that gave Kennedy his majorities in the large 
cities in the nation, there appears to be a relationship between 
the intensive registration and get-out-the-vote campaigns. In many 
of these cities the margin for Kennedy was decisive in carrying the 
state and giving him his lead in the Electoral College. Labor's 
major campaign effort was- in registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives. 

* * * 

The election is over but the problems remain. There is new 
national leadership and the beginning of a new political era as 
Kennedy prepares. to take the reins of office. The leaders who 
guided the nation through the past 30 years are moving off stage. 


Kennedy mapped a detailed program in his campaign to con- 
quer the “New Frontier” of the 1960's. His victory and the Demo- 
cratic control of the 87th Congress provide the basis for imple- 
menting his program. 


Joblessness—6.4 Pereent 


NY LINGERING DOUBTS that the nation is in economic 

trouble were shattered the day after the election when the 
Labor Dept. finally released a report showing that instead of 
dropping an anticipated 200,000, unemployment jumped by the 
same amount to 3.6 million and 6.4 percent of the labor force. 

The 6.4 percent rate is the third highest for October in 15 
years, including three postwar recession periods. On the basis of 
the October report, unemployment is expected to top 5 million 

persons in January and February. . 

To prevent the situation from worsening, the outgoing Eisen- 
hower Administration and the incoming Kennedy forces should 
initiate talks immediately on steps that can be taken in the next two 
months. 
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Magazine Reports ‘Bitter Harvest:’ 


a ae MAY THINK it couldn’t happen to- 
day,” the readers of the 4.7 million-circula- 
tion Good Housekeeping magazine were told in 
the November issue, “but tens of thousands of 
youngsters still reap the bitter harvest of back- 
breaking toil, disease, injury and ignorance in the 
fields of our land.” 

A. E. Farrell, in an article entitled “End Child 
Labor Now,” gave this portrayal of the life of 
children of migratory workers: 


“Housed in hovels, clad in cast-offs, they are 
underfed, undereducated and overworked. 
“They are viewed with suspicion and hostility 
by the communities around them. They call no 
place home. They are shunned by society to- 
day and condemned to poverty tomorrow. They 
were born unlucky. ' 


“These are the nation’s youngest workers.” 


camps in North Carolina in connection with the 
story. 


“We saw dozens of kids as young as seven 
picking potatoes under a blistering sun. 

“They were performing hard, adult labor, 
working rapidly, mechanically, without pause, 
dripping sweat as they stripped potatoes: from 
the plants,” the article said. 


Farrell said there are an estimated minimum 
of 100,000 migrant children and there may be 
two or three times that number. 


THE WRITER pointed out that agriculture is 
the only remaining “big business” in the nation “in 
which children form a substantial part of the 
labor force.”- And it is the only remaining big in- 
dustry still exempt from child labor laws. 

So, the author notes, the children in the fields 
not only miss school, including local children | 
when “crop vacations” close the schools, but 
they work in a dangerous industry, 

Late in 1959, the author recalled, 12-year-old 


Christine Hayes was picking potatoes with class- 
mates on a farm near Blackfoot, Idaho, during a 


crop vacation. 


Farrell and a photographer visited migrant’ 


Children of Migrant Workers 
Toil With Parents in Fields — 


“Christine’s pony tail caught in the whirring 
parts of a potato-digging machine .. . 

“The machine ripped off Cristine’s scalp, ears, 
eyelids and cheeks. Rushed to the Latter Day 
Saints Hospital in*Salt Lake City, Christine died, 
despite the desperate efforts of a team of plastic 
surgeons to.save her,” Farrell said, 


In California, the author noted—the only 
state to collect such statisticc—over 1,000 chil- 
dren were seriously injured while’ doing paid 
farm labor between 1950 and 1957,” 


The author saw in North Carolina a migrant 
camp “in which 40 or 50 people, men, women 
and children, live in a single quonset hut, griddle 
hot under the sun, with only burlap sacks strung 
up on wires to provide ‘privacy’,” . 

The author quoted the San Jose (Calif.) Mer- 
cury as charging that “village conditions in Pakis- 
tan are no worse than in some California 
camps. ..." 


FARRELL SAID that “much can be done” to 
improve “the shocking plight of these childrex.” 

The author pointed out that a bill introduced 
by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) to apply a 14+ 
year-old minimum age for work on factory farms 
died in the last Congress but will be reintroduced. 

Unionization may help, the article said, and 
many experts are supporting a federal minimum 
wage for agriculture. 


The farm bloc has “smashed” past efforts to 
win a minimum wage, the author said, stress- 
ing that “only public pressure will convince 
Congress that it should act.” 

The author went on to suggest several ways ia 
which interested citizens could work on the prob- 
lem in their communities, 

“In our affluent America, with its tail fins, 
credit cards and suburban complacence, it is casy 
to forget that millions of us still, quite literally, 
eat the fruits of the work of little children,” Fat- 
rell wrote, 


Perhaps that food will taste better, the author 
said, if each person does his part to stamp ov! 
the “dark ‘age” blight of child labor still re- 


maining. | 
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Morgan Says: 


Do-It- Yourself Campaign Sign 
A-Contribution That May Live 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at7'p. m., EST.) 


NIMPORTANT ITEMS raked in from the 
falling leaves of a reporter’s notebook: 

The 1960 presidential race may weil go down 
in history as the year of the do-it-yourself cam- 
paign sign, the cardboard cliche on the side of a 
soap box. 


It would be lovely to think that 
~ these home-made, hand- 
scrawled slogans blos- 
soming above the hust- 
ings from Hampton 
Roads to Hawaii repre- 
sented a great American 
awakening in the garden 


reports to the contrary, 
the Kennedy-Nixon race 
certainly did seem to en- 
—s gage an extraordinary 

Morgan | amount of public inter- 
est over the long, fatiguing route. 

But whoever turns out to be the unsung genius 
that first nailed’ a square stiff paper to a stick 
and printed on it “Nix On Jack” or “I Can’t Stand 
Pat,” I suspect that enterprising county chairmen 
encouraged the idea lavishly, not only to give 
traveling journalists the impression that the grass 
roots were fairly oozing with home-grown en- 
thusiasm for the right ticket, but to save a tidy 
sum on printing bills. : 


SOME OF THE SIGNS WERE BITTER. A 
few were snide and more than one had the blot 
of bigotry on it. But for the mosf part they were 
daubed with competitive warmth and enthusiasm, 
a little like the insistently loyal homecoming pa- 
rade signs at college. It was “yeah team” with 
variations. In Lewistown, Pa., for instance, on 
the Vice President’s whistle-stop tour, one placard 
cropped up reading, “Nixon, the thinking man’s 
candidate.” Farther west, when Sen. Kennedy’s 
bus-and-motorcade was curving through the Alle- 
ghenies outside Pittsburgh on a glorious Indian 
summer Saturday, there materialized towns with 
such wonderful names as Zelienople and Yellow 
Dog. Naturally in the middle of the latter com- 
munity, somebody hoisted up a sign proclaiming 
they were “barking for Jack in Yellow Dog.” 

Crowdsmanship was a constant or rather a 
constantly variable factor in the campaign. There 
were those journalists who refused to take respon- 
sibility for estimates themselves but accepted fig- 


‘Spur to Continued Action:’ 


of politics. Despite some | 


ures from any cop who would give his name and 
rank, however wildly inaccurate the totals may 
have seemed. 


There were the more careful ones who might 
be labeled the comparers. During the speech- 
making they would seek out local scribes or 
other eye-witnesses who might have a vague 
notion of the time, the weather and other fac- 
tors involved when the opposing candidate 
made his appearance on the spot and then 
weighty comparisons would be made between 
the opponents’ pulling power. 


Three reasonably solid observations might be 
made about the crowds. One is that on the whole 
both Kennedy and Nixon drew impressively large 
turnouts, though if there were some kind of spe- 
cial applause meters available to measure fervor 
and devotion their needles might have been tilted 
a little more in the direction of the Senator. The 
second point is that in these seething masses of 
humanity it is a near miracle that somebody, 
notably including one of the contenders them- 
selves, was not fatally trampled. Indeed the Vice 
President was incapacitated by an infection of his 
knee which he bruised in a crowd crush in North 
Carolina. Finally it seems a sound axiom that 
while big crowds do not necessarily mean you 
are winning, small crowds probably show you are 
losing or are at least in trouble. 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST distinctive and 
perhaps the most decisive aspect of the whole 
campaign was the introduction of the confronta- 
tion of the candidates on television, however 
widely this series may have been mislabeled as 
“great debates.” 


Though I am not sure they were, as some 
of my colleagues vowed, the greatest step in 
democracy since the invention of the secret 
ballot, I do believe these appearances provided 
a great boon in edifying the electorate. 


I do not go along with the argument of some 
of the sage observers of politics that the format 
was disastrous. Certainly it was not perfect and 
there ought to be a fair way found to eliminate 
the repetitive and the shallow questions. But 
what. I think some of the critics overlooked was 
the fact that the four debates provided millions 
of voters their only real glimpse of the candidates, 
and under competitive conditions that may have 
proved revealing. There is a certain savagery 
about American political campaigns and I think 
these joint appearances before the eyes and ears 
of the nation have a needed civilizing effect. I, 
for one, hope they are here to stay. 


Labor Dept. Reports Progress 
By Negroes in Closing Pay Gap 


IGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT in the social 

and economic status of Negroes and other 

non-white American citizens has been reported by 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 

Reporting to Pres. Eisenhower on a special 
Labor Dept. study, Mitchell said: 

“A notable development in the United States 
in recent years has been the steady improvement 
in the social and economic status of Negroes. In 
education, type of work, income, housing and 
other areas for which measures are available, the 
historic differentials between whites and Negroes 
have narrowed. 

“This report, while measuring progress, per- 
mits of satisfaction with past achievement only as 
a prelude to determination to forge ahead with 
vigor in opening the doors of opportunity ever 
wider, It is not a basis for complacency but a 
spur to continued action.” 


Here are some of the findings: 


@ There are almost 20 million non-white per- 
sons in the United States, representing about 11 
Percent of the population, a somewhat higher 
Percentage than in previous years. Most of the 
gain for the non-whites was due to a drop in their 
death rate, although this is still higher than 
among whites. 

@ Sixty years ago, three-fourths of the non- 
Whites lived in the rural South. In recent years 
the proportion has changed to about one-third in 


northern and western states; another third live in 
southern cities and only a third are still in south- 
ern rural areas. 

@ While the gap between whites and non- 
whites in earnings is still considerable, Negroes 
have narrowed it to a notable degree. During 
the last 20 years the average earnings of non- 
white males have risen from 41 percent of that 
of white workers to 58 percent, while the per- 
centage of Negroes in professions and skilled 
work has doubled. 


@ Educational statistics show the Negro “still 
below the levels reached by whites, but rapidly 
gaining.” Since 1940 the number of Negro boys 
and girls completing school has increased at more 
than double the rate of white children. Between 
1950 and 1958 the number of college students 
increased by 49.8 percent with non-whites show- 
ing an increase of 86.4 percent. 

@ While Negroes have made great progress 
on the job front, they are still behind whites in 
skills, with the result that unemployment among 
Negroes is disproportionately high, The 1959 
averages reveal a jobless rate of 4.6 percent for 
whites while that for non-whites was 11.5, or more 
than double. 

“Nevertheless,” Mitchell commented, “I think 
this study reflects a record of progress to which 
we can point with some degree of satisfaction,” 


—/TS5 YOUR— - 
WASHINGTON ¢ 


Willard % Shelton | 


BOTH MAJOR PARTIES are amalgamations of great groups 
of voters from widely separated sections with diffetent political phil- 
osophies, and after each election the party leaders are forced to 
face the inherited problems arising from this fact. The Democratic 
split is more widely observed because it arises from what often ap- 
pears to be a clean-cut North-South breach, but the Republican 
difficulty may be more deeprooted if not so dramatically obvious, 

A case may be made that the Republicans are a minority party 
that has not risen above that status since the election of 1928, 
and have little prospect of expanding unless there is a different 
leadership. 

The two Eisenhower elections gave the GOP the presidency after 
five national defeats, but did not bestow majority status on the 
party as such. 

In the deep depression of 1930 Democrats began an election- 
year trend that the Republicans have never really overcome. In the 
30 years since then, the GOP has won control of Congress only 
twice—in 1946 and in 1952—and it was unable to retain control 
the next time the voters had a chance to speak. 

The 1946 election was the “meat-shortage” freak immediately 
after the war when psychological weariness with strain and sacri- 
fice had set in and voters were irritated by Pres. Truman’s early- 
term difficulties in mastering the machinery of government. 

Republican leaders freely conceded that if the election had come 
even a couple of weeks later, a turn in the tide would have been 
reflected. In 1948, of course, Truman won the White House him- 
self, and the Democrats gained control of Congress again. 

The 1952 GOP lead in Congress was attributable wholly to the 
Eisenhower coattails. The lead was thin, the party immediately 
began losing special elections, and the Democrats have now won 
four successive general elections despite votes on the presidency 
that in one case Eisenhower won and as between Sen. Kennedy and 
Vice Pres. Nixon was exceedingly close. 

* * * 

Moreover, the Republican problem is complicated by the domi- 
nant conservative philosophy of its senators and House members 
in facing problems of economic adjustment and human welfare. 

The people of our country live increasingly in heavily popu- 
lated areas, almost all of them with piled-up accumulations of 
problems involving housing, schools, water pollution, and social 
service. The GOP philosophy in Congress is that these are 
“local” problems. 

The people, however, are burdened with state and local taxa- 
tion that has risen incredibly more rapidly than federal taxation 
and that is basically regressive, hitting hardest at those with least 
income. 

There are no state or local sources for the billions required to 
rebuild America, and the mayors of the cities—who know the prob- 
lems best— are almost unanimous in urging a far stronger federal 
role. Mr. Eisenhower has said No, the Republican leaders in 
Congress say No—and the answer does not win friends and in- 
fluence voters. 

Republican functionaries hope to make increasing inroads in 
the once solidly Democratic South, and they are showing some 
progress. They are doing it by identifying themselves with the most 
conservative forces in southern political life—the intransigents on 
civil rights, the businessmen who close plants when a union wins 
bargaining rights, the Democratic reactionaries who think that 
minimum wages and social security and federal leadership are 
monstrous alien dogmas. 

- This is the wave of the past in the South, which is inevitably 
going to be more thoroughly industrialized and where men of 
good will must eventually seek the transition of relations between 
white and colored races that sees the children of both better edu- 
cated and the basic rights of all human beings acknowledged. 


i 2 


“{. ABOR’S VIEW of National Problems” was on the agenda recently 
at Army War College at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. The guest lecturer 
was George T. Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
With Brown is Brig. Gen. Bruce Palmer Jr., acting commandant of 
the college. 
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‘Sup o Anti-Freeze 
Of Dubious Value 


By Sidney Margolius 


S Be OWNERS are being bombarded this Fall by a barrage of 
TV and other ads promoting new “long-life” and permanent- 
anti-freezes, We always thought that regular ethylene glycol was 
a “permanent” anti-freeze. At least that’s the way it always has 
been advertised. But now these new products are being advertised 
as really permanent, as well as longer-lasting. 

The truth is, one reason for the 
introduction of the new anti-freeze is. 
that one out of three motorists have 
been taking the advertising for “per- 
manent” anti-freeze literally. They 
have been leaving it in their cars year 
after year. This has reduced sales. 
Too, the new compacts have smaller 
radiators requiring about one-third 
less anti-freeze. So business has not 
been too good. 

The new so-called all-year or 
“never-drain” anti-freezes are notice- 
ably more expensive. Two brands 
cost $5 a gallon installed, compared 
to $3.25 or less for standard ethylene 
glycol. One, Dowgard, already in- 
It costs $2.25 a gallon but you need more of it. 


cludes the water. 

Thus, the new anti-freezes will cost about $7.50, or $10 in the 
case of Dowgard, to protect a standard-size car’s cooling system 
down to zero degrees, compared to less than $5 for the traditional 


ethylene glycol. That’s for the typical 4.5-gallon cooling system. 
Not only are motorists confused by the conflicting claims for 
the new anti-freezes but so are servicemen. Some think the new 
products may be useful, others see no point to them. 

Our own investigation indicates there seems to be little or no 
advantage in the new anti-freezes for their extra cost. 

Let’s see what they really are. There are two types of new anti- 
freezes. One type is being promoted as an all-year product which 
can be left in the radiator through the summer, but must be drained 
after twelve months. This includes Dowgard, made by Dow Chem- 
ical Co., and Prestone Long Life Coolant, made by Union Carbide 
Corp. 

The other type is Dupont’s Telar, promoted as a “never-drain” 
product which you can leave in indefinitely, unless it changes color 
from red to yellow. This indicates that the solution has become 
contaminated, 


THE FACT IS, all these new anti-freezes are basically the same 
ethylene glycol plus stronger rust inhibitors. Union Carbide says 
frankly that it has added more rust inhibitor to make it last longer. 
But Dupont claims the inhibitor in its new Telar anti-freeze is an 
actually improved type. Still, all inhibitors are based on the same 
borax or some other form of sodium borate as before. 

The new Dowgard, in addition to ethylene glycol and a stronger 
rust inhibitor, also contains about 45 percent water. You just pour 
it into the radiator without adding more water. The water is not 
ordinary water, but distilled water which has been “de-ionized” by 
running it over an electrical hotplate. 

Thus, all that the new anti-freezes basically provide for their 
higher price is a beefed-up rust inhibitor. It isn’t the ethylene 
glycol in an anti-freeze that wears out. It’s the rust inhibitor. 
That and other reasons are why the manufacturers and also some 
independent authorities recommend, or used to recommend, that 
anti-freeze should be drained every spring, though many motor- 
ists don’t. 

But why pay $3 to $5 more for anti-freeze with a longer-lasting 
rust inhibitor that will take you through summer, when you can 
buy a pint can of rust inhibitor to put in your cooling system in 
the spring for 60 cents? 

In fact, one company official, R. P. Bergan of Union Carbide, 
considers it may be as effective to buy the cheaper standard ethylene 
glycol as the new long-life coolants, even though his company 
makes both. In fact, he says, as do other experts, that plain water 
is a more efficient heat-transfer agent than ethylene glycol for sum- 
mer when an engine may run very hot, especially in heavy traffic. 

Too, there’s a likelihood that it’s safer to drain and flush the 
radiator at the end of winter to remove the impurities, as car 
manufacturers recommend, and as anti-freeze manufacturers them- 
selves used to urge. 

Thus, ordinary ethylene glycol po after winter would seem 
even to have an advantage over the new versions. 


STANDARD ETHYLENE GLYCOL sells for anywhere from 
$3.25 a gallon for the brand-name products installed by service 
stations, to as little as $2.35 in the case of some private brands 
of the consumer co-ops and service-station chains. 

If you install it yourself, the price is as little as $2.39 or even 
less for private brands. The private brands of reputable retailers 
are generally the same quality—95 percent ethylene glycol—as the 
advertised brands. In fact, many are packaged by Dow and Union 
Carbide for retailers to sell under their own brand names. 

Some of the very low-priced ethylene glycols sold for well under 
$2 may have been subject to quality watering (literally) and may 
provide only 85 percent ethylene glycol. In that case it may be 
safer to use a little higher proportion than ordinarily. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


Sponsored by AFL-Ci0, Histadrut: © 


EL AVIV, ISRAEL—A new labor school 

dedicated to training trade union leaders for 
the nations of Africa and Asia has opened here 
with 70 students from 30 different countries. 

For six months these students will be exposed 
to parallel programs in French and English cov- 
ering a wide range of theoretical and practical 
courses on the role of trade unions in a democratic 
society and an insight as to how they can operate 
in the new conditions on these continents. 

The Afro-Asian Institute for Labor Studies 
and Cooperation is a joint venture of the Israel 
Federation of Labor—Histadrut—and the 
AFL-CIO. The American Federation’s Execu- 
tive Council has voted to cover the costs of 
half the scholarship funds used to support stu- 
dents during their six-month training. Histadrut 
is operating the school and will cover the other 
half of the costs. 

In a brochure describing the institute, Histadrut 
declares the school has one simple purpose—“to 
train cadres for leadership in the labor movement 
of Asia and Africa.” 

But in addition to its specific purpose of train- 
ing personnel for the labor movements of Africa 
and Asia, the school is expected to “provide a 
forum for the meeting of trade unionists and mem- 
bers of cooperatives from different parts of the 
world.” This, say Histadrut, “will contribute to 
an interchange of experience and ideas, and pro- 
mote better understanding and cooperation among 
free and democratically organized labor move- 
ments.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Eliahu 
Elath, former Israeli ambassador to the U.S., are 
co-chairmen of the institute. 


ORIGINAL PLANS had called for courses of 
study for 60 persons twice a year but 134 appli- 
cations were received and the facilities were 
extended to take care of 70 students. 

The teachers and lecturers have been drawn 
from leading academic circles in Israel, notably 
Hebrew University and Histadrut. A number ~ 
of guest lecturers from other countries, includ- 


Four Freedoms Project: 


7 FOUR FREEDOMS HOTELS project— 
a new concept of living for trade union re- 
tirees—will reopen the President Madison Hotel 
in Miami Beach, Fla., in December as the first 
unit of a proposed coast-to-coast chain of union- 
sponsored, non-profit residence hotels. 

The hotel’s reopening was announced by Wil- 
liam R. Steinberg, head of the Four Freedoms 
project and president of the American Radio 
Association. “The authors of this project,” he 
said, “have believed for a long time that some- 
thing beyond a pension plan is necessary and de- 
sirable for many trade union retirees. A group 
of unions banding together to pool their resources 
have found the answer in the Four Freedoms 
project.” 

THE PRESIDENT MADISON and each suc- 
ceeding unit in the project will offer permanent 
living with all of the pleasures of a vacation at an 
all-inclusive cost of $125 per month per person, 
Steinberg said. 

More than 20 international unions, state cen- 
tral bodies or other union groups or officials have 
endorsed the hotels project. 

The first unit is located on the ocean front 
in one of Miami Beach’s most desirable areas. 
Its 205 guest rooms have been newly redeco- 
rated and the entire hotel has been refurbished 
with “extras” for the comfort of those of retire- 
ment age. Each room will have a private bath, 
radio, telephone and central air conditioning. 

In some areas ramps have replaced stairs, doors 
have been refitted without treads, non-skid floor 
surfacing installed, handrails securely fixed be- 
side bathtubs, and windows have been made easy 
to manipulate. There will be nothing “institu- 
tional” about a Four Freedoms Hotel; guests 
will be free to come and go as they please and 
will be able to transfer to other units as they are 
opened. 


Trained dietitians will prepare meals, The 


Students from 30 Nations 
At Israeli Labor Institute 


ing Asia and Africa, have also been invited to 
take part in the program. 

Basic requirement is a secondary school edu- 
cation or its equivalent, with preference given to 
persons actively engaged in trade union or co- 
operative work. Students are required to have 
sufficient knowledge of either French or English, 

Tuition, board and lodging are provided with- 
out cost to students but the sponsoring organiza- 
tions must provide for travel and een intl 
expenses. 


THE SCHOOL’S PROGRAM will be pre- 
sented in three stages. The first stage will cover 
theoretical studies, including lectures, discussion 
groups and reading under the instruction of the 
teaching staff. 

The second stage will cover field work includ- 
ing extensive tours and inspection of trade unions, 
cooperatives and various economic enterprises, 
with special emphasis on projects in development 
regions. 

The final stage will cover specialization in 
selected fields with each student applying him- 
self to intensive study in the area related to his 
work in his home country. 

The program of studies includes subjects i in the 
area of cooperatives, labor economics and eco- 
nomic development. There will be about 300 
hours of lectures and 400 hours of practical 
experience by the time the six-month course is 
concluded. 

During the past two. years Histadrut had con- 
ducted a dozen seminars on specific subjects. The 
institute is the result of the widespread interest 
demonstrated at these seminars, Elath said. 

English-speaking students have been enrolled 
from Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Gambia, Ghana, 
India, Japan, Kenya, Liberia, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Philippines, Sierra Leone, 
Tanganyika and Uganda. 

French-speaking students represent Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Daho- 
mey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Mali, Niger, 
Sengal, Togo and Upper Volta. 


Union-Backed Retirement Hotel 
Set to Open in Miami Beach 


spacious pool, only a few yards from the ocean, 
and a sun deck will be used by the President 
Madison guests. Inside the hotel there are rec- 
reation rooms, hobby shops and a television 
theater. 

Among the unions or groups tes officers 
have endorsed the Four Freedoms Hotels project 
are the Maritime Union, Potters, Steelworkers, 
Office Employees, Brewery Workers, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union, Aluminum 
Workers, American Radio Association, and 
Woodworkers. 

Also, the Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty 
Workers, Longshoremen, Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, Laundry Workers, Masters, Mates & 
Pilots, Broadcast Engineers, Machinists Dist. 15, 
Electrical Radio & Machine Workers Dist. 4, 
Stonecutters, New York State AFL-CIO, Florida 
State AFL-CIO, Kings County (Wash.) Labor 
Council and others. 


~ a —- y 
“So you’re Tom’s boss! I’ve heard him mention you 
name so often, Mr. Slavedriver!” __ 
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In Henderson Textile Strike: 


Union Vows Faith 
In J ailed Leaders 


Henletsoi, N. “C—Eight officers and members of the Textile 


Workers Union of America, still 


protesting their innocence, have 


begun serving: prison terms ranging from two to 10 years for par- 
ticipation in an alleged conspiracy to commit strike violence. 
In an emotion-laden scene the unionists presented themselves 


at the Vance County courthouse® 
here following denial of a long 
series of court appeals and failure 
of a last-minute bid to Gov. Luther 
H. Hodges for executive clemency. 
Then, while hundreds of TWUA 
members crowded around them 
singing “Solidarity Forever,” the 
convicted unionists bade tear- 
ful farewells to their families be- 
fore being led to waiting police 
cars for the trip to Central 
Prison in Raleigh. 

Imprisoned were TWUA Vice 
Pres. Boyd E. Payton, the union’s 
Carolinas’ director; TWUA Staff 
Representatives Charles E. Aus- 
lander and Lawrence Gore; Pres. 
Johnnie Martin of Local 578; and 
union members Warren Walker, 
Calvin Pegram, Robert Abbott and 
Malcolm Jarrell. 

The eight had been convicted on 
charges of plotting a series of dyna- 
mitings in 1959 during the union’s 
long strike against the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills. The dyna- 
mitings never took place. 


Farewell Dinner 


The night before the unionists 
began their prison terms they 
gathered at the Vance Hotei— 
headquarters for the union during 
the strike which still continues at 
the mills—for a farewell dinner 
with strikers and TWUA interna- 
tional officers. 

In an atmosphere of deep gloom 
the union paid tribute to the eight 
men whose conviction, TWUA 
Pres. William Pollock said, came 
as “the climax of ‘a long series of 
injustices against Henderson tex- 
tile workers.” 

Pollock appealed to “the many 
people of North Carolina who 
are greatly troubled by what is 
taking place here today to raise 
their voices in behalf of these 
men toward the end that this 
injustice will be remedied.” 

TWUA, he declared, “has com- 
plete faith in the integrity of these 
men. We are deeply grieved at the 
hardships and sacrifices they are 
about to undergo. We know they 


of courage that has always marked 
the struggle of textile workers for 
social justice.” 

Pres.-Emeritus Emil Rieve, an 
AFL-CIO vice president and Exec- 
utive Council member, said: “This 
has happened before and it will 
happen again as long as there is 
injustice against workers.” 

Said Sec.-Treas. John Chupka: 
“We hope this will leave an im- 
print on the consciences of all 
Americans, These men are not 
being punished for any crime. 
They are being imprisoned for 
what they believe in.” 


Speaking on behalf of himself |, 


and the other men being imprisoned 
with him, ideas told the gather- 
ing: 

“None of us has any desire to be 
a hero or a martyr. We'd much 
rather go home to our families. 
But the struggle to build the labor 
movement is just as worthwhile as 
the sacrifices for Christianity. Let’s 
hold our heads high and face this 
test with courage.” 


Later, appearing before  tele- 
vision and newsreel cameras, Pol- 
lock stressed that the unionists 
were “victimized by a special agent 
of the police” who, according to 
the court testimony, attempted to 
induce the men to bomb the main 
offices of the struck plant and a 
power substation. 

The TWUA members, said Pol- 
lock, were “indicted and tried with 
extreme haste and were sentenced 
to harsh and vindictive terms for a 
crime that never occurred. It was 
a crime that could not occur un- 
less the state, itself, lit the fuse.” 

Payton, who joined Pollock in 
appearing before newsmen, denied 
on behalf of all eight strikers that 
there was “any wrongdoing at 
Henderson.” He went on: 

“There is no rancor nor bit- 
terness in our hearts. 

“Neither is there any burden 
upon our consciences. 

“We have nothing to hide. We 
are not ashamed of any of our 


SOLEMN-FACED Boyd E. Payton (right), Textile Workers Union of America vice president, is 
shown entering Henderson, N. C., courthouse before beginning long prison term with seven other 
TWUA members for alleged participation in conspiracy to commit violence during strike: against 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. With Payton are his wife and TWUA Sec.-Treas. John Chupka. 


will face their ordeal with the kind 


actions in Henderson.” 


Labor Dept. Issues 
L-G Election Guide 


“Electing Union Officers,” 
a new 60-page illustrated 
guide, has been mailed by 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor to 
each of the 55,000 unions 
which has filed reports under 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The new booklet was is- 
sued by the department’s 
Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports in response to 
what it described as “a heavy 
flow” of inquiries about the 
new law’s election require- 
ments. 

The booklet is officially 
designated as Technical As- 
sistance Aid No. 5 and is 
available on request, the bu- 
reau announced, for distrib- 
ution at union conventions 
and conferences. 

A number of Landrum- 
Griffin cases involving union 
elections are now in various 
stages of legal action to as- 
certain the scope and intent 
of the law. 


Nation’s Unemployment Rate Soars 


To Near-Record High of 6.4 Percent 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The key seasonally adjusted rate 
of 6.4 percent, up from 5.7 per- 
cent in September, has been ex- 
ceeded only in two of the three 
postwar recession years. The rate 
was 7.1 in October 1958; 5.8 per- 
cent as the recession eased in Oc- 
tober 1954 and an exaggerated 7.8 
percent during a coal strike in Oc- 
tober 1949, 

This was the unemployment pic- 
ture which the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration refused to confirm be- 
fore the Nov. 8 election. 

The figures were published in 
the Washington Post on Nov. 5. 
The same night, Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell told the press 
at a GOP rally in New Jersey 
that the story of increased un- 
employment. .was. “completely 
_ without foundation.” 

. AFL-CIO Pres.” George Meany 
‘wired Mitchell -a ‘request for re- 
lease of the figures, saying that 

“continued suppression” could 


only be viewed “as. deliberate de- 


nial to public of pertinent informa- 
tion on eve of election for patently 
Political motives.” - > 

Mitchell replied: to’ Meany that 
the figures would be issued “as 


soon as ... available and ready 
for release.” 

Mitchell, apparently stung by 
printed accounts of how the Eisen- 
hower Administration had broken 


unemployment just before election 
day in 1954, 1956 and 1958, made 
no mention of these unofficial 
announcements but asserted: 

“On the occasion of the past 
three elections, the official Labor 
Dept. figures were not compiled or 
available for release until after the 
election.” 

The overall job report com- 
bines a household survey taken 
early in the month by the Census 
Bureau and end-of-the-month pay- 
roll data compiled by the Labor 
Department. Meany in past years 
has asked several times for the 
early separate release of the Census 
Bureau figures. 

- The October job report showed 

that employment fell by some 

300,000 over the month to a 

total of 67.5 million, still a high 
-for the month. 

The report attributed the job 
decline chiefly to post-harvest re- 
ductions in agriculture. 


Non-farm payrolls remained al- 


the news of the seasonal drop in 


most unchanged at 53.7 million, 
with further cutbacks in factory 
jobs offsetting seasonal gains in 
trade and public school employ- 
ment, the report said. 

The report also noted a coun- 
ter-trend in state insured unem- 
ployment. Workers drawing un- 
employment compensation in- 
creased by 80,000 to a total of 
1.7 million instead of declining 
seasonally. 

Workers on factory payrolls 
dropped by 165,000 to 16.4 mil- 
lion. The report said this drop 
was greater than seasonal, chiefly 
because of declines in primary 
metals, machinery, textiles and ap- 
parel. Auto jobs increased, while 
other changes were seasonal. 


Bolstered by the callback of 
auto workers, the factory work- 
week reversed its decline and 
moved upward from 39.5 hours in 
September to 39.6 hours in Oc- 
tober. 

Average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory production workers rose by 63 
cents to an October high of $91.48 
and hourly earnings moved up by 1 
cent to a record high of $2.31. 


rooms to “build the union” 


with the United Federation of 
Teachers, the Board of Education 
and School Supt. John J. Theobald 
to help solve the problems that 
brought the walkout of the UFT, 
which has almost 10,000 of the 
schools’ 38,932 teachers. 

The three labor leaders are Pres. 
David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Clothing Workers 
and Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
of the AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council. 

School officials indicated they 
are willing to give the teachers 
three of their objectives—a 
method for bargaining collec- 
tively, sick leave for substitute 
teachers and the checkoff of un- 
ion dues. 

The union walked out Nov. 7 
and posted pickets at some 267 of 
Greater New York’s 850 schools. 

Theobald announced the same 
day that he was suspending 4,600 
teachers who had failed to report 
to their classes. Under the state’s 
Condon-Wadlin law, public em- 
ployes who strike are subject to 
instant dismissal. The  superin- 


Detroit—A warning, “don’t 


Detroit News—and folded. 


Teachers End Strike 
To ‘Build the Union’ 


New York—Striking school teachers here returned to their class- 
and consolidate their gains after a 
one-day walkout, first in city school history. 

Three prominent New York unionists, asked by Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner to help mediate the teachers’ grievances, agreed to meet 


e- $$ = 


tendent did not invoke the law but 
acted, he said, under a school board 
rule giving him authority to sus- 
pend teachers for unbecoming con- 
duct. 

The strike ended when Wagner 
announced that no teacher would 
be penalized who returned to 
work, and that the three-man la 
bor committee had agreed to 
work with the union and school 
officials in solving their differ- 
ences. 

The union’s delegate assembly 
agreed, after two hours of debate, 
to return to work and build for 
the future with the help of the 
united labor movement here. 

The UFT said it walked out 
because school officials broke a 
promise to hold elections at which 
teachers could choose a collective 
bargaining representative. Theo- 
bald said no such promise had been 
made. 

Union objectives include promo- 
tional raises for teachers with spe- 
cialized training; equalization of 
salary increments (steps); and 


duty-free lunch periods. . 


Detroit Times Bought, 
Killed by Rival News 


touch anything,” which greeted 


Newspaper Guild members employed by the Detroit Times when 
they reported for work at 3 a. m. on Nov. 7 turned out to be a 
brutally abrupt announcement that their paper had been sold to the 


It was not until later in the day 
that telegrams were delivered to 
the homes of the Times’ 1,400 
employes telling them they were 
out of work. The sale eliminates 
388 ANG jobs, about 160 on the 
editorial staff. 

The callousness of the closing 
announcement was made worse 
when a News executive revealed 
that no more than 10 percent of 
the Times editorial staff would 
be retained by the News man- 
agement. 

The sale—and closing—was an- 
other in the series of deals in- 
volving Hearst newspaper proper- 
ties that have cost thousands of 
jobs in the last few years. The 


latest prior transaction was Hearst’s 


acquisition of the Gannett-owned 
Albany, N. Y., Knickerbocker 
News in mid-October and _ its 
closing to set up a Hearst monopoly 
in the city. 

The telegrams firing ANG em- 
ployes of the Times said that any 
severance pay due them under the 
Guild contract would be forth- 
coming. The News does not oper- 
ate under a Guild contract. The 
price it paid for the Times was 
not made public. 

ANG Executive Vice Pres. Wil- 
liam J. Farson, speaking in Wash- 
ington, was sharply critical of the 
“abrupt” and “callous” manner in 
which Times employes were told of 
the sale. 
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THE STATE CARPENTERS’ COUNCIL of New Jersey paid up: 


its $10,000 pledge to the building fund of the Rutgers State Uni- 
versity labor education center when this check was presented. 
Pictured left to right are Council Pres. Raleigh Rajoppi, Sec.-Treas. 
James Moss, and Dr. Irvine Kerrison of the Rutgers Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations. 


Nixon, Democrats Split 
In Oregon, Washington 


Portland, Ore.—Voters in Oregon and Washington elected a new 
Democratic senator, re-elected a Democratic governor and gave 
majorities to Democrats in the legislatures of both states. 

But they also went along with voters in the majority of the 13 
western states in giving their total ¢ of 15 electoral votes to the losing 


candidate for president. © 


Oregon turned out of office one 
Democratic congressman, Charles 
O. Porter, and Washington elected 
a new Democratic congresswoman, 
Mrs. Julia Butler Hansen, to even 
the score. In other House races, 
six Republican and two Democratic 
incumbents were re-elected and one 
Democrat was leading. 

Trend Bucked 

This was the first time since 1912 
that Washington had bucked the 
national presidential trend. 

Gov. Albert D. Rosellini of 
Washington, whose administration 
was challenged by Republican 
Lloyd J. Andrews, was re-elected. 
Political forecasters had expected 
Sen. John F. Kennedy to lead 
Rosellini by 100,000 votes in Wash- 
ington, and to pull him back into 
the statehouse by the slimmest 
margin. Instead, the voters re- 
jected Kennedy and gave the gov- 
ernor a healthy majority. 

One of the most famous names 
in Oregon politics was returned 
to the Senate. Mrs. Maurine B. 
Neuberger, widow of the late 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger, 
handily won the Senate seat va- 
eated by her husband’s death. 
Her opponent was former Re- 
publican Gov. Elmo Smith. 

Mrs. Neuberger had the endorse- 
ment of labor. Political polls 
showed that she was far ahead of 
her opponent from the outset, de- 
spite a leisurely, ladylike campaign. 
She will be the 10th woman to 
serve in the Senate and the first 
from a Western state. 


Clerks Cosponsor 


Special TV Show 


For the first time in television 
history a labor organization will 
participate in the sponsorship of an 
entertainment spectacular when the 
Retail Clerks cosponsor the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s Dave Gar- 
woway “special” Friday, Nov. 18. 

The program will be televised 
fm approximately 150 cities across 
the nation and will be seen at 9 
p.m. EST. | 

The RCIA for several months 
has been a participating sponsor of 
Garroway’s “Today” show, seen 
five mornings each week over the 
NBC television network. 


cea MAS. 


Porter was defeated in Oregon’s 
4th Dist. by Republican Dr. Ed- 
win Durno, 61, a former All- 
American basketball player. Porter 
had served two terms. 

Mrs. Hansen, a liberal Demo- 
crat, bested Republican nominee 
Dale Nordquist in Washington’s 
3rd Dist. 

Washington’s five Republican 
members of Congress won re-elec- 
tion without serious challenge. 
They include another woman, Mrs. 
Catherine May of Yakima. In the 
7th Dist., Democrat Don Magnu- 
son’s race with Republican John 
Stender, Seattle labor leader, will 
remain in doubt until absentee bal- 
lots are counted, although Magnu- 
son now holds a slim lead. 


Mrs. Green Wins Easily 

Republican congressmen _re- 
elected in Washington were Tom 
Pelly, ist Dist.; Jack Westland, 
2nd Dist.; Walt Horan, 5th Dist.; 
and Thor C. Tollefson, 6th Dist. 

In Oregon’s 3rd Dist., Rep. 
Edith Green rolled up a 2-to-1 
majority over Wallace L. Lee, Port- 
land insurance man who favored 
repeal of the federal income tax. 
Mrs. Green was Kennedy’s cam- 
paign manager in Oregon and she 
has been mentioned frequently for 
a Cabinet post. 

In the 2nd Dist., Democratic 
Rep. Al Ullman was easily re- 
eleeted. And in the ist Dist., vet- 
eran Republican Rep. Walter Nor- 
blad beat Democrat Marv Owens 
by nearly 2 to 1. Oregon now has 
a two Democrat-two Republican 
split in the House. 


Gov. Mark O. Hatfield main- 
tained his monopoly of the Ore- 
gon Board of Control with the 
election of both his appointees, 
Sec. of State Howell Appling, 
Jr., and Treas. Howard Belton. 


Appling’s opponent was the 
widely-known and respected Mon- 
roe Sweetland, who was subjected 
to a virulent smear attack in the 
closing days of the campaign. Five 
persons are under indictment for 
political criminal libel because of 
a pamphlet circulated throughout 
the state accusing Sweetland of a 
history of subversive and criminal 
activity. 

For Oregon Democrats, Sweet- 
land’s defeat was probably the most 
heartbreaking aspect of the elec- 
tion. 


Liberals Lose Congressional Seats: 


. Denver—Labor-liberal groups 


Nixon, GOP Run Strong 
In Rocky Mountain States 


in the Rocky Mountain states lost ground in this year’ s general 


élections in the five ane Coliriido, Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 

All 21 of the region’s electoral votes went to Nixon. Six of the region’ s ten senators ‘are consid- 
ered liberal, compared to a previous seven and only six of the region’ s 11 members of the House 
of Representatives are in the same category compared to a previous seven. 


The results are all the more enig-© 
matic because COPE organizations 
were at record high levels of effi- 
ciency in all these states, and “in 
most areas Democratic Party or- 
ganizations seemed to be in either 
respectable or excellent condition. 

Careful precinct by precinct 
analysis of the returns may pro- 
vide an answer, but a first glance 
at the tally sheets shows crazy- 
quilt, unexplainable patterns. 

As reported in the AFL-CIO 
News in October, most of the area 
was conceded to be Nixon country 
at the start, but there was con- 
fidence that Kennedy was gaining 
through the month of October. He 
was given the edge in Montana, and 
by many observers in Colorado, a 
fighting chance in Wyoming, and 
a prayer of hope in -Utah and 
Idaho. But Nixon won narrowly 
in Montana, heavily in Colorado, 
handily in the other three states. 

Even more disappointing to 
Mountain States liberals, who have 
been sending increasingly liberal 
delegations to Congress during the 
past few years, were the results in 
House and Senate races. Only one 
bright point appeared in the five 
states: labor-endorsed Ralph Hard- 
ing (D) edged out conservative in- 
cumbent Rep. Hamer Budge (R) 
in Idaho, where incumbent labor- 
endorsed Gracie Pfost (D) was re- 
elected in a walk. 

In Idaho, Sen. Henry Dworshak 
(R) won neatly but not overwhelm- 
ingly over labor-endorsed Robert 
McLaughlin (D). 

Standoff In Utah 

In Utah, it was a standoff. La- 
bor-endorsed Rep. David S. King 
(D) was re-elected. The other 
House seat, which was GOP, re- 
mained in doubt in the contest 
between labor-endorsed Blaine Pe- 
terson (D) and Walter Stevenson 
(R). There was no Senate race. 
Liberal William A. Barlocker (D) 


(R) as governor. 

In Montana, labor-endorsed Lee 
Metcalf (D), managed to move up 
from House to Senate, replacing 


Long, lieutenant governor, who‘ 
was appointed to Hennings’ place 
when he died. 

The Republicans elected only 
two to Congress from” Missouri: 
Rep. Thomas Curtis, the veteran 
conservative from the 2d District 
in St. Louis County, and Dr. Dur- 
ward Hall of Springfield, who dis- 
placed Rep. Charles H. Brown. 
Two terms ago, Brown unseated 
the ultra-conservative Dewey Short 
in a surprise victory. 

Proof of the labor efforts, John 
Rollings, State AFL-CIO president 
said, was in the fact that heavy 
Democratic votes in Kansas City 
and Jackson County, St. Louis and 
St. Louis County overcame a large 
Nixon vote outstate. 


Labor had staged a tremen- 
dous registration drive in Sep- 
tember, putting a majority of the 
almost 100,000 registered in the 
St. Louis area on the rolls. But 
for this effort, Missouri might 


well have gone for Nixon, He 


failed to unseat George D. Clyde 


retiring Jim Murray (D). His old 
seat was won’ by Arnold Olsen 
(D), but Montana’s other seat 
was won by Jim Battin (R) over 
Leo Graybill Jr. The Democratic’ 
candidate for governor, Paul Can- 
non, lost to Donald G. Nutter (R). 
’ In Wyoming, ground was lost 
on two fronts. Keith Thomson 
(R) moved up from House to 
Senate to replace retiring Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney (D). He 
defeated Ray Whittaker (D), and 
Thomson’s House seat was won 
by William Henry Harrison 
(R). 


In Colorado, largest of the five 


votes to Vice Pres. Nixon. 


Nixon won Ohio’s 25 electoral 


swept Republican candidates for 


states, labor-liberal ae are puz- 
zling over an -unpredicted turn of 
events. They lost by about 68,000 
votes the presidential contest. They 
lost an uphill fight by Robert 
Knous (D) to unseat Sen. Gordon 
Allott (R) by nearly as many votes. 
They lost one of their three House 
seats. - Incumbent labor-endorsed 
Byron Johnson (D), was swamped 
by Peter Dominick (R). 

Liberals failed by 5,000 votes to 
replace incumbent Rep. J. Edgar 
Chenoweth (R). Byron Rogers 
(D) and Wayne Aspinall (D), both 
returned to Congress in landslides, 
as was expected. 


Republicans Sweep to 
Upset Victory in Ohio 


Cleveland—Republicans regained control of the legislature as 
Ohio became the only large industrial state to give its electoral 


votes by a 269,000 margin and 
the legislature and Congress to 


victory. 

The GOP victory was regarded 
as a setback for the Ohio State 
AFL-CIO’s plan to push for a com- 
prehensive legislative program when 
the legislature convenes in January. 
Labor leaders believe they will have 
to concentrate more on fighting 
against attempts to weaken unem- 
ployment and industrial compensa- 
tion laws and other liberal legisla- 
tion than on trying for improve- 
ments. 

The Democratic rout was a 
shock to political leaders, labor 
officials and political pundits who 
had predicted Ohio would give a 
majority to Sen. John F. Ken- 
edy and continue with Democrats 
in control of the legislature. 
Their predictions were based 
mainly on increasing unemploy- 
ment in the industrial areas. 

The “religious” issue and public 
rebellion against Democratic Gov. 


Michael V. DiSalle’s $350 million 


Missouri Labor Help 


Decisive for Kennedy 


St. Louis—The efforts of the AFL-CIO, particularly i in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, were responsible for carrying Missouri for 
John F. Kennedy and a Democratic slate of state officers, 

A Democrat, pledged to follow the liberal record of the late Sen. 
Thomas Hennings, also was elected in the person of Edward V. 


> 


carried outstate Missouri by al- 
most 100,000 votes but Kennedy 
piled up enough in the metro- 
politan areas to overcome that 
edge. 

Besides a sustained registration 
drive there were 687 COPE work- 
ers out on election day under the 
direction of Pres. Joseph Clark and 
Sec.-Treas. Oscar Ehrhardt of the 
St. Louis Labor Council. 

The “religious” issue apparently 
affected the outstate vote but not 
as badly as had been feared at the 
start of the campaign. The most 
harmful effect was the indication 
that there may have been elected 
a number of additional conserva- 
tive members of the legislature 
from rural areas. However, the 
new Democratic governor, John M. 
Dalton, has been friendly to labor. 
Dalton won with almost a 300,000 
edge as compared to less than 
25,000 for Kennedy. Long defeat- 
ed Lon Hocker, St. Louis Republi- 
can attorney, by about 130,000. 


tax increase program, approved by 
the Democratic legislature, were 
given as the reasons for the Re- 
publican victory. 

This was the first time that the 
voters had a chance to express 
themselves since the big tax boosts 
went into effect. DiSalle and the 
Democrats rode to victory in 1958 
on the wave of opposition to the 
“right-to-work” » proposal, 

O’Neill in Comeback 

C. William O’Neill, whom Di- 
Salle defeated for governor, made 
a political comeback—despite la- 
bor’s opposition because he sup- 
ported “right-to-work”. in 1958. 
O’Neill won a place on the Ohio 
Supreme Court, defeating Judge 
John W. Peck, a: Democrat ap 
pointed by DiSalle. . 

In Cuyahoga County (Cleve 

land) Kennedy got a majority of 
140,000. Democratic Representa 
tives Charles Vanik and Michad 
Feighan, endorsed by COPE, won 
handily. Republicans Frances P. 
Bolton and William Minshall eas 
ly defeated COPE-endorsed oppo 
ents. . - 
' Most of the COPE-endorsed 
candidates in Cuyahoga County 
won in for. county offices and 
the legislature. This also occurred 
in Mahoning County (Youngs 
town), Summit County (Akron), 
Lucas County (Toledo) and Lo 
rain County (Lorain). 


But Democrats and labor lead- 
ers had hoped for a higher Ken- 
nedy margin in Cuyahoga, Ma- 
honing, Summit and _ Lorain 
counties. In Mahoning, Ken- 
nedy had a 31,000 margin, but 
his supporters had hoped for 
40,000. In Lucas, DiSalle’s own 
county, Kennedy won by 12,000. 
Democrats thought he would get 
twice that. Kennedy carried 
Summit County, home of the 
Rubber Workers, by only 5,000. 


Kennedy lost Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati) which is usually Re 
publican, by 40,000. His support 
ers had hoped he would hoid 
Nixon even there. In Franklo 
County (Columbus), Kennedy los 
by 51,000. This was a worse de 
feat than Adlai Stevenson’s in 1956 

Lorain County, where unemploy 
ment is high because steel mills 
are operating at half-rate, gavé 
Kennedy only a 5,000 margin, half 


of what had been expected. 
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Attacks on Labor Rebuffed: 


Democrats Sweep 
Michigan Elections 


Detroit—The labor-liberal- Democratic Party coalition won 
Michigan’s 20 electoral votes for Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy and 
gained all statewide offices contested in Tuesday's election. Chosen 
to follow six-term Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) was the present 
lieutenant governor, Democrat John B. Swainson. 


Swainson,. who had support of©® 


the Michigan AFL-CIO COPE, 
had the toughest. fight of the six 
successful statewide Democratic 
candidates, all of whom had labor 
endorsement. They are: T. John 
Lesinski for Tieutenant governor, 
Sec. of State James Hare, Att. Gen. 
Paul Adams, Auditor Gen. Otis 
Smith, Treas..Sanford Brown, and 
U.S. Sen. Patrick V. McNamara. 

Swainson was the victim of a 
vicious campaign as his Repub- 
lican opponent played a cruel 
hoax on the state’s 180,000 un- 
employed by claiming that he 
would create 100,000 jobs if 
elected. 


McNamara was returned by a 
comfortable margin over his multi- 
millionaire opponent, Republican 
Alvin Bentley, who reportedly 
spent thousands of dollars in try- 
ing to wrest the seat from the 
Democrats. \ 

11 Democrats in Congress 

The State’s congressional dele- 
gation remains at 11 Republicans 
and seven Democrats. All seven 
victorious Democrats had labor en- 
dorsement, as did the 11 Demo- 
cratic losers. Democrats beat back 
a determined effort to win back 
the 7th Dist. seat held by Rep. 
James O’Hara. Democrats cam- 
paigned hard in three close dis- 
tricts, the 6th, 11th, and 18th, but 
failed to knock. over Ragubtinn 
incumbents,>."«) 

In the -legislature, it appeared 


that the new House of Representa- 
tives will have 56 Republicans and 
54 Democrats while the Senate will 
remain at 22 Republicans and 12 
Democrats. The House had been 
split 55 to 55 during the last two 
years. The Senate is lopsidedly 
Republican because of the unrep- 
resentative makeup of its districts. 
At present the 12 Democrats repre- 
sent more people than do the 22 
Republicans. 


A school bonding proposal, 
backed by labor, won handily. 
A Republican effort to increase 
the state’s sales tax had a slim 
lead in unofficial returns. Or- 
ganized labor opposed the sales 
tax increase because it hit hard- 
est those least able to pay. 


Michigan labor had no recom- 
mendation on a series of changes 
preliminary to calling a state con- 
stitutional convention. The Mich- 
igan AFL-CIO had opposed the 
method of electing delegates to such 
a convention because it would per- 
mit a minority of the voters to 
elect a majority of the delegates. 
The new delegate set-up, however, 
is an improvement over the present 
structure. 


The unofficial returns indicate 
that the COPE-sponsored voter 
registration probably contributed to 
the Kennedy and McNamara vic- 
tories and certainly could be cred- 
ited with giving Swainson the edge 
in his close battle. 


Republicans Rebound 


In Four Plains States 


A resurgence of traditional Republican strength through the 
grain and corn belt won a bloc of 28 electoral votes for Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and recaptured top offices from Democrats. 

The belt includes Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

With a Republican senate seat up in each state, the Republi- 


cans fought off strong challenges $ 


in Iowa and South Dakota and 
retained all four seats. 


With four governors’ chairs at 
stake, Republicans. in Iowa, Kan- 
sas and South Dakota recaptured 
the top state offices. A Democrat 
was elected in Nebraska. 


GOP Gains Seats 


In the congressional races, the 
Republicans turned back recent 
Democratic inroads. The Repub- 
licans, whose advantage had been 
pared to 11 seats to the Democrats’ 
9 in recent years, captured 17 
seats to the Democrats’ 3. 


This is how the key races turned 
out: , 


lowa—In the major surprise in 
the region, Gov. Herschel C. Love- 
less (D) was defeated by State Sen; 
Jack. Miller (R) in his bid for the 
seat vacated by, the retiring Repub- 
lican Sen. Thomas Martin. Love- 
less won the governor’s chair for 
the Democrats ‘in 1956 for the first 


time since 1936. In the governor’s | ' 


race, Norman A. Erbe (R) beat out 
Edward a. McManus (D), who had | | 
labor’s endorsement. In congres- 
sional contests, the. GOP increased 


its edge from 5 to 3. to a margin of 
6 to 2. 


' Kansas—Gov.. Gatti Docking 
(D), seeking an unprecedented third 
term, was defeated by Attorney- 
Gen. John Anderson (R). Dock- 
ing, who was Jlabor-endorsed, was 
the first Democratic governor in 
20 years when he won his first 


term in 1956. In the Senate race, 
Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) won 
re-election over Frank Theis (D), a 
labor-endorsed lawyer. In the six 
congressional contests, Republicans 
retained three seats and swept two 
out of three Democratic seats. 


Nebraska — Frank B. Morrison 
(D), a lawyer running with the 
endorsement of organized labor, 
won the gubernatorial race over 
John Cooper (R), a businessman 
and farmer. The Democratic vic- 
tory came with the aid of a sys- 
tematic registration and get-out-the- 
vote drive by labor. Gov. Ralph 
Brooks, who died in September, 
became the first Democratic chief 
executive in 18 years when he won 
a, marrow victory in 1958. Sen. 
Carl T..Curtis (R) won re-election 
over labor-backed Robert B. Con- 
rad (D), _ Of the four congression- 
al seats at. issue, the Republicans 
retained their two seats and took 


the two Democratic seats. 


Mundt Edges McGovern — 


. South. Dakota—In a seesaw bat- 
tle, decided by late returns, Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R) held on to his 
seat against the strong challenge 
of Rep..George McGovern (D). 
‘|In a close. governor’s race, incum- 
bent Democrat Ralph Herseth was 
defeated by Archie M. Gubbrud 
(R), former speaker of the state 
house. In the two congressional 
races,,. the. Republicans | retained 
their seat and captured the Demo- 


cratic seat, 


LATEST ELECTION RETURNS carried on news tickers are studied by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in his office at federation headquarters. Reports on progress of voting were analyzed by 
AFL-CIO officials and staff members who traced progress of key races across nation. 


New England Democratic Rise 
Checked by GOP Resurgence 


Boston—The Democratic tide which has been rising in New England in recent years has been at 
least partially checked by a Republican resurgence at the polls. 
Although Sen. John F. Kennedy captured 28 of the areas’ 40 electoral votes—the first Democrat 
to win any Electoral College support in New England since 1948—the GOP wiped out the Demo- 
cratic majority in the region’s delegation to Congress. 


In the 86th Congress, New 
England had 19 Democratic rep- 
resentatives and 9 Republicans. 
This year the GOP picked up 
two seats each in Maine and 
Connecticut and the lone seat 
from Vermont fo bring the line- 
up in the forthcoming 87th Con- 
gress to 14-14. 

The Republicans captured the 
governorship of Massachusetts and 
the Democrats took over the gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Rhode Island to 
leave the gubernatorial lineup un- 
changed at four Republicans and 
two Democrats. There was no 
change in the senatorial breakdown 
as three GOP senators won re- 
election and the Democrats held on 
to their one seat which was up this 
year. 

Here is the state-by-state picture: 

Maine — Incumbent GOP Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith easily won 
re-election, defeating Lucia Cor- 
mier, minority leader of Maine’s 
House of Representatives, in the 
nation’s first all-woman senatorial 
contest. 

In the gubernatorial race, Gov. 
John H. Reed (R) piled up a 30,000 
majority to defeat Democratic Rep. 
Frank M. Coffin. The Democrats 
captured the governorship six years 
ago for the first time in modern 
history and held it until the death 
of Gov. Clinton A. Clauson a year 
ago. At that time Reed, State Sen- 
ate majority leader, took over. 

Republicans Peter A. Garland 
and Stanley R. Tupper won two 
previously Democratic House seats 
and the GOP held on to Maine’s 
other congressional district to com- 
plete the Republican sweep of the 
state. 

New Hampshire — Despite an 
unprecedented registration drive 
which added 17,000 new Demo- 
crats to the voting rolls this year, 
the Republicans returned right- 
wing Sen. Styles Bridges and Gov. 
Wesley Powell to office by substan- 
tial margins and held on to both 
House seats. 

Vermont— The GOP recap- 
tured Vermont’s lone House seat 
which fell to the Democrats two 
years ago, as outgoing Gov. Robert 
T. Stafford defeated incumbent 
Democratic Rep. William A, Mey- 
er. The Republicans also retained 
the governorship, electing former 


heaskie of the House F. Ray Key- 
ser to succeed Stafford. 


Massachusetts — Although Ken- 
nedy captured his home state’s 
16 electoral votes, the size of his 
margin was not sufficient to carry 
in the balance of the Democratic 
ticket. GOP Sen. Leverett Salton- 
stall defeated 35-year-old Mayor 
Thomas J. O’Connor of Springfield 
and former Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator John A. Volpe (R) 
topped Democrat Joseph D. Ward 
for the governorship. The state’s 
lineup in Congress remained un- 
changed at 8 Democrats and 6 
Republicans. 

Connecticut—In the only na- 
tional contests in the Nutmeg 
State the Republicans regained two 
House seats—electing former Rep. 


Horace Seely-Brown in the 2nd 
Dist. and Abner W. Sibal in the 
4th Dist. Two years ago the 
Democrats had swept all six con- 
gressional races. 

Rhode Island — The Democrats 
held on to the Senate seat be- 
ing vacated by retiring veteran Sen. 
Theodore Francis Green as polit- 
ical newcomer Claiborne deB. Pell 
swept to a 2-1 victory over Raoul 
Archambault, Jr., former assistant 
director of Pres. Eisenhower's 
Budget Bureau. 

The Democrats also recaptured 
the governorship as Lt. Gov. Johan 
A. Notte, Jr., easily defeated the 
GOP incumbent, Gov. Christopher 
Del Sesto. Completing the Demo- 
cratic victory, the party held on to 
both of its seats in the House. 


Liberals Score Victory 
In Mid-Atlantic States 


Three middle Atlantic states—Delaware, New Jersey and West 


Virginia—followed pre-election 


predictions by re-electing two 


liberal senators, Democrat Jennings Randolph (W. Va.) and 
Republican Clifford P. Case (N. J.), while ousting conservative 
Democrat J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Del.) 


All three states gave their elec-%, 


toral votes to John F. Kennedy. 


In the two gubernatorial elec- 
tions—in Delaware and West 
Virginia—liberal Democrats re- 
captured two governorships 
which had been held by the 
GOP. 


The Democrats picked up one 
GOP congressional seat in New 
Jersey. 


These were the highlights in the 
three states: 


Delaware—Elbert N. Carvel, a 
former governor and outspoken 
foe of so-called “right-to-work” leg- 
islation, won a narrow victory over 
Republican John W. Rollins, who 
had been silent on the “work” is- 
sue. Ever since the legislature re- 
pealed the state’s “right-to-work” 
law in 1949—during Carvel’s pre- 
vious administration — anti-labor 
groups have sought to reimpose the 
ban on the union shop. 


In the Senate race, the bulk of 


business and conservative support 
went to Frear, an ally and disciple 
of Virginia’s Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
but liberal Democrats. apparently 
backed the GOP candidate, Gov. 
J. Caleb Boggs, to carry him to 
victory. 

New Jersey—Case again dem- 
onstrated his appeal to independent 
voters by coasting to victory in his 
Senate race against Democrat 
Thorn Lord, Labor endorsements 
were divided betwen the two candi- 
dates. In New Jersey, a district 
held for 20 years by liberal Repub- 
lican Gordon Canfield, who did not 
seek re-election, was captured by 
Democrat Charles S. Joelson: Un- 
employment-hit Passaic and Pater- 
son provided the victory margin. 

West Virginia— As _ expected, 
Randolph easily defeated Republi- 
can Gov. Cecil H. Underwood in 
the Senate race while Democrat W. 
W. Barron captured the governor- 
ship. The six incumbent congress- 
men—five Democrats and one Re- 
publican—all won re-election. 
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Kennedy Victorious by Hair-Line Edge, 


Democrats Retain Control of Congress | 


Urban Areas Provide 
Margin for Senator 


(Continued from Page 1) 


explained the disappearance of the once-heralded farm “revolt.” 
Conversely, Kennedy may have picked up strength in some areas 
from both Catholic and non-Catholics in protest of use of a reli- 


gious controversy in the campaign. 


@ In addition to carrying big urban cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, the Democrats gained substantially 


in the newer suburban areas surrounding such cities. 


This seemed 


to reflect the gradual decentralization of industry in which workers 
have followed their jobs and have continued to tend to support 


the Democratic Party. 


@ Johnson’s extremely vigorous campaign in the South may 


have been decisive in holding not 
only his home state of Texas for 
the Democrats but also North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
with a total of 81 Electoral College 
votes. 

@ Negro voters in northern 
Cities seemed to have voted heavily 
for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, 
with Republican National Commit- 
tee Chairman Thruston B. Morton 
saying that only 10 percent to 12 
percent had voted Republican. 

@ The heavy pre-election regis- 
tration campaign by labor in big 
industrial states m-y have provided 
another cushion for the margin of 
victory by which the Kennedy 
forces won and for the mainte- 
nance of the general level of Demo- 
cratic strength in Congress and 
among state officials. 

Kennedy won six of the seven 
most populous states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas and California—and lost 
Ohio. The registration campaign 
was vigorous also in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Indiana, Missouri, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, all of which 
went to Kennedy except Indiana 
and Wisconsin. 


Wage Floor 
Fight Lost 


In Arkansas 


Little Rock—Arkansas labor lost 
its bid to gain a minimum wage 
law through a statewide referen- 
dum, but it took the combined 
efforts of a Rockefeller and a busi- 
ness-big farmer alliance to defeat 
the proposal. 


Rockefeller Heard on TV 


On election eve, Winthrop Rock- 
efeller, brother of New York’s Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) and 
chairman of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, ap- 
pealed in a statewide television pro- 
gram for defeat of the minimum 
wage proposal. 

Rockefeller said the proposed 
law—setting an 80-cent state 
minimum wage and a 48-hour 
ceiling the first year—would re- 
tard the state’s industrial growth. 

The proposition, put on the bal- 
lot by initiative petitions circulated 
by the State AFL-CIO, provided 
for a gradual step-up to a $1 mini- 
mum and a cutback in straight-time 
hours of work to 40 by 1963. The 
state’s present minimum wage law 
is an antiquated statute setting a 
$1.25-per-day minimum for expe- 
rienced women workers. 

The minimum wage proposal 
was defeated by a vote of 201,967 
to 126,814. 

State AFL-CIO officials said 
conservative business groups and 
the State Farm Bureau spent “un- 
precedented sums” to defeat the 
proposal, including heavy newspa- 
per advertising. 


e 
Single Vote 
e 
Per Precinct 
Te e e 
Wins Illinois 

Chicago—Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy left the Cook County line 
with a margin of more than 320,- 
000 votes over Vice Pres. Nixon, 
but the downstate tide slashed the 
majority to a few thousand—less 
than one vote for each of the 
state’s 10,015 precincts. 

Kennedy’s quip that he hoped to 
ride to victory here on the coat- 
tails of Sen. Paul H. Douglas and 
Judge Otto Kerner, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, was more 
than a jest. 

Douglas won a third term in the 
Senate by some 425,000 votes, 
while Kerner ended the third-term 
hopes of Republican Gov. William 
G. Stratton with a landslide jolt 
of over 560,000 votes. 


Conservative Cash Seen 

Meanwhile Kennedy’s “surplus” 
was less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the 4,800,000 votes cast. 
Yet Kerner, Kennedy and Doug- 
las campaigned together through- 
out the state. What accounted for 
the lop-sided difference in the vic- 
tory margins? 

Observers claim that the mem- 
ory of Robert A. Taft is invoked 
at each election here by a large 
number of well-financed, conserv- 
ative business leaders. Through 
an organization known as the 
United Republican Fund of Ili- 
nois, heavy campaign cash was 
put at the disposal of the Nixon 
forces. 

Squads of office girls “loaned” 
by large business firms kept phones 
jangling constantly in executive 
suites with the message: “Dick 
Nixon can win if he carries Llli- 
nois.” 

At the Republican convention 
last July, several leaders of the 
United Republican Fund of Illinois 
sentimentally favored Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona as the pres- 
idential nominee. 


Much of the money of Chicago 
Republicans was shipped down- 
state to buy saturation radio, tele- 
vision and newspaper ads. 

The “religious issue” was the de- 
termining factor in many downstate 
areas. Thousands of southern Illi- 
nois families have migrated from 
Kentucky and Tennessee—both ad- 
mittedly carried for Nixon because 
of Kennedy’s Catholicism. 


The Illinois congressional dele- 
gation is now 14 Democrats to 11 
Republicans—the same ratio that 
prevailed in the 86th Congress. 
Edward Finnegan, a Democratic 
labor attorney vigorously backed 
by the Illinois State AFL-CIO 
COPE, won by whisker in Chi- 
cago’s 12th District, formerly rep- 
resented by the late Charles A. 
Boyle. 
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New Leadership! 


PRAWN FOR 
AFISCIO news 


Majority of 


Candidates 


Backed by Labor Win 


A majority of the candidates supported by organized labor for 
the Senate, House and governorships were elected in the Nov 8 


balloting. 


The endorsements include those of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, the political action groups of affiliated AFL- 


CIO unions, Railway Labor Exec- 
utives’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers. 

In the 34 Senate races, 30 can- 
didates were endorsed of whom 
18 were elected. 

In the 27 gubernatorial races 
23 were endorsed and 13 elected. 

In the House election, 337 
candidates carried labor endorse- 
ment from some or all of the 
labor groups indicating support 
of candidates and 187 were 
elected. A few races are still 
undecided. 


In terms of COPE endorsements 
alone, which are made at the state 
and congressional district level by 
state AFL-CIO organizations, a 
majority of labor-supported can- 
didates also were elected in the 
senatorial, congressional and guber- 
natorial races. 


Issues are Key 
Endorsements by labor groups 
are based primarily on the record 
or espoused program of the candi- 
dates in terms of a wide number 
of economic, welfare and labor is- 
sues. 


In a number of senatorial, guber- 
natorial and House races neither 
candidate was endorsed by labor 
groups. In a few areas labor groups 
split on the question and both can- 
didates for the office had backing 
of some labor group. 

The AFL-CIO and a great 
number of its affiliated unions 
endorsed Senators John F. Ken- 
edy and Lyndon B. Johnson for 
the presidency and vice presi- 
dency. A few took no position 


because of traditional policies of 
not endorsing candidates for the 
top national offices. No AFL- 
CIO union endorsed Vice Pres. 
Nixon. 

Among the senators who were 
elected with labor support were 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill), John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), Patrick 
VY. McNamara (D-Mich.), Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), Edward 
V. Long (D-Mo.), Lee Metcalf (D- 
Mont.), Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.), 
Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.M.), 
Maurine Neuberger (D-Ore.), Clai- 
borne deB. Pell (D-R.I.), Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.) and Jennings 
Randolph D-W.Va.), 


Among the governors elected 
with labor support were Elbert N. 
Carvel (D-Dela.), Matthew E. 
Welsh (D-Ind.), John B. Swainson 
(D-Mich.), John M. Dalton (D- 
Mo.), Frank B. Morrison (D-Neb.), 
William L. Guy (D.-N. D.), John 
A. Notte Jr. (D.-R. L.), Albert D. 
Rosellini (D-Wash.), W. W. Bar- 
ron (D-W. Va.) and Gaylord A. 
Nelson (D-Wis.). 


Sikorsky Workers 
Withdraw from UAW 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Production 
workers at the Sikorsky Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. here and in 
Stratford have voted to withdraw 
from the Auto Workers. 

In a decertification election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board the workers cast 


2,557 votes for no union and 2,192 | it: 


for the UAW. 
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Labor Target 
Of GOP Bid 


In Texas 


Austin, Tex.—Texas moved back 
into the Democratic column in 
1960 to help provide the margin of 
victory for John F, Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 


It appeared that the state would 
wind up with about 52 percent of 
the vote for the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket, a victory for which organ- 
ized labor could claim a fair share 
of credit. 

In every area where labor had 
substantial membership, intensive 
get-out-the-vote campaigns played 
an important part in the Kennedy- 
Johnson victory. 

In the last few days of the cam- 
paign labor was made a target of 
the Republicans and so-called 
“Democrats for Nixon-Lodge.” In 
full-page ads over the state the 
weekend before election the GOP 
launched the familiar—at least ia 
Texas—anti-labor campaign, pr 
marily attacking Walter Reuther. 
But this tactic failed to pay off in 
1960. 

As one Democratic campaigner 
who had played a part in former 
Gov. Allan Shivers’ successful anti- 
labor drives in 1952 and 1954 put 
“I learned in 1956 that old dog 
won't hunt no more.” 
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